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THINGS PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE 


Time moves with such rapidity and regularity and brings such inevit- 
able retribution that it is difficult to divide time into its parts. In this light 
let us look at four items in the passing parade. 


1— With this issue Religious Education completes Volume XLIV. 
This means forty-four years of continuous publication. We salute those 
who founded Religious Education and those who have carried on through 
the passing decades. They left us a noble heritage. We salute those who 
cooperate on the present journal and we look forward with hope to those 
whose work will make possible future issues. Fellowship is inclusive of all 
divisions of time. 


2— Armistice Day is fast becoming a forgotten day. In its original 
setting, thirty-one years ago, it was a great day, but since World War II there 
are indications that each day is an armistice day. Talk is being heard of 
World War III, and even World War IV. Recently it was reported that 
Albert Einstein had been asked “What will be the weapons of World War 
III?” His reply is said to have been “I do not know what the weapons of 
World War III will be, but I do know the weapons of World War IV — 
bows and arrows.” 


Religious educators have pressing opportunities to replace armistice 
days with Peace Days. The stakes in the cause of peace are high. The past, 
the present and the future need the fellowship of peace workers. 


3 — The January-February issue of Religious Education will have a 
symposium on “Religion in Higher Education” as well as additional articles. 


4— There will be a mid-winter meeting of the Religious Education 
Association in Columbus, Ohio, on February 7, 1950. At this meeting plans 
for the biennial meeting in the spring of 1950 will be made. Details of 
the meeting will be given in the January-February issue of Religious Edu- 
cation. You are invited to come to Columbus, Ohio, on February 7. Put 
this on your calendar. 


Editorial Committee. 
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Religion and Public Education 


A SYMPOSIUM 


The relation of religion and public education continues to be a much discussed 
topic. Judicial decisions, congressional struggles, as well as religious controversies 
persist in highlighting the ever present tensions which center in the relationship. 

Our pluralistic culture nurtures and sustains varied and oft-times conflicting 
relationships between religion and public education. Our laws and judicial de- 
cisions seek to clarify these relationships. Other countries have established rela- 
tionships quite different from those existing in our own country. 

It is hoped that the five articles of this symposium will throw light upon a 
few facets of the relationship of religion and public education. 


An Opportunity 
FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION 


SAMUEL P. FRANKLIN 


Editorial Committee 


Dean of School of Education, University of Pittsburgh 


# he PROCESS OF dividing and sub- 
dividing themselves on the part of the 
people of our country into different and 
varied religious groups has continued for 
many generations. As a matter of fact it 
had its beginning in the heterogeneous char- 
acter of the religious population of the early 
settlers, and continued through the Colonial 
Period and the years of our national life to 
.the present time. These religious groups 
today total more than 200 and their num- 
bers may yet increase. 

Even though these groups have continued 
to increase, in more recent years we have 
witnessed the merger of certain religious 
denominations, particularly among the Prot- 
estant bodies. Likewise, there is evidence 
of a closer cooperation of an increasing 
number of these groups on both a national 
and world-wide scale which indicates some 
interest in identifying and arriving at certain 
common assumptions of faith and programs 
of action. 


The dominant pattern of religious thought 
throughout the United States, however, re- 
mains denominational or sectarian, each 
seeking to teach that which is most essential 
to its own tradition. These sectarian patterns 
of religious teaching begin in the home, con- 
tinue in the local churches, synagogue, paro- 
chial schools and to a large degree in the 
colleges of the respective bodies. 

This unitary approach gives the individual 
some understanding and appreciation of his 
own religious heritage as derived from the 
particular group of which he is usually by 
birth identified. It seldom acquaints him, 
however, with the most elementary teachings 
and practices of other religious groups of the 
same community. Therefore, instead of 
uniting, religion often divides because of 
ignorance or perhaps of differences that are 
encouraged. 

These group patterns of religious affilia- 
tion and education have distinct merit in 
that they provide local attachment for the 
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individual which is needed in childhood and 
is also sought by youth and adults. Further- 
more, the privilege of belonging to a religious 
group of one’s own choice is one of the 
cherished practices of our democracy. Some- 
thing can also be said in favor of the total 
common yield from the contributions of 
many groups as over against a state or cen- 
tralized form of religion. 

Parallel with this system of religious edu- 
cation, the public schools have operated in 
the same communities. Their policy in the 
main has been to by-pass the religious educa- 
tion question. Public schools have not been 
anti-religious nor have they opposed what 
the churches have done. They have been 
prohibited or restricted by the interpretation 
of state and federal law from engaging in a 
program of religious instruction, due prin- 
cipally to the hazards imposed by sectarian 
groups with which the schools would be asso- 
ciated. 

Public educators as individuals more often 
than not have been sympathetic with and 
inclined toward the higher goals of religion 
concerning matters of faith and conduct. In 
their capacity as school administrators and 
teachers, however, they have not been free 
to teach and promote the objectives which 
they accept and theoretically regard as essen- 
tial to a complete education. 

For this reason, many public schools with- 
in recent years have been amenable to co- 
operating with homes and churches in vari- 
ous attempts to bridge this gap between 
secular and religious education. The most 
extended effort in this direction is the re- 
leased time plan according to which, with 
the consent of parents, children are released 
by the schools from school time, usually one 
period a week to go to a designated place for 
religious instruction provided by the churches 
for that purpose. This plan has been in op- 
eration in many communities throughout the 
United States. Recent decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court, unfavorable to 
certain practices under this plan, have caused 
many public schools and churches to cancel 
these programs or modify practice in keep- 
ing with court actions. 

Of considerable significance has been the 
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reaction, particularly of school leaders, to ° 
these court decisions and the public tension 
which they have created. Some have dis- 
continued all effort to cooperate with the 
churches according to this or any plan. Some 
have made such adjustments as would seem 
to bring their programs in line with the law. 

Other educators in increasing numbers are 
dissatisfied with either of these alternatives. 
They are not content to withdraw from the 
scene of action nor do they believe that a 
modified program of religious instruction on 
released time is at all adequate. Instead of 
retreating or conforming, they are striking 
out in a new direction, believing that public 
schools in their own right may have an im- 
portant contribution to make in teaching 
spiritual values that would not involve the 
schools in the sectarian problem. This ap- 
proach would be two-fold. First, by includ- 
ing the history, literature, and treatment of 
institutions of religion in the curriculum to 
be taught as a part of our common culture. 
Second, in teaching those spirititual values 
which have not been specifically identified 
with the terminology, ritual, literature, or 
doctrines of organized religion. In the first 
instance these materials would not need to 
be labelled and taught as special courses. 
They might find their place most naturally 
in the existing curricula and under regular 
course titles. The history of religion in 
America might become an integral part of 
courses in American History without distort- 
ing the purpose of history or prejudicing the 
cause of any one religious group. This high 
level of scholarship has already been achieved © 
by historians and teachers of history in han- 
dling various controversial questions that fall 
within the scope of their field, including reli- 
gion. 

Why should the authors of a recent text 
book on civics for the junior high school 
make no reference to religious institutions in 
a lengthy chapter on the local community? 
They discuss all other important institutions 
of the community life, including their his- 
tory, how they operate and the functions they 
perform, but not religious institutions. Could 
they not at least have told the story of com- 
munity services performed by the churches 
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such as building and maintaining hospitals 
with services open to all without regard to 
religious creed or affiliation; community play- 
grounds, summer camps for underprivileged 
children, parochial schools, community 
houses, participation in raising money for 
the community fund and numerous other 
services for the general good? This material 
belongs in high school text books on the civic 
life of American communities. The story 
of the community is not complete without it. 
Its inclusion would also enhance the pupils’ 
appreciation of religion as a constructive 
community influence and provide a good 
background for religious instruction which 
the churches might carry on for their respec- 
tive groups. 

A greater freedom in increasing the con- 
tent of certain courses in literature with 
biblical and other sacred writings would en- 
able the public schools to develop religious 
understanding and appreciation through 
literature on a non-sectarian basis. 

There is probably no field in public educa- 
tion that has embraced the contributions of 
all religious groups in its program so exten- 
sively and so successfully as the fine arts. 
Here education has succeeded in cutting 
across the boundary lines of all nationalities, 
races, and religions of all the centuries. This 
is particularly true of music. Official public 
school text books include music of the three 
great faiths, — Jewish, Catholic, and Prot- 
estant, and to an increasing degree the music 
of other cultures. Music that is historically 
significant is regarded by these authors as 
historical documents, irrespective of religious 
derivation. A few years ago a large city 
school system published a series of booklets 
including Intercultural Education Through 
Art and Music. This booklet refers to (1) 
“Liturgical Music,” (2) “Christmas Carols,” 
(3) “Early Psalms,” and (4) “Folk Hymns.” 
It gives specific endorsement of the use of 
all kinds of religious music. 

Not only is music studied in this fashion 
in the schools but it is presented at public 
gatherings, on special occasions and in the 
music concerts. In commenting upon this 
program recently, the supervisor of vocal 
music of a large city school system said, 


“These procedures have not been entirely un- 
challenged by members of all the main 
faiths. But only one person that I can recall 
was really disturbed about it and made a real 
issue of it. It would seem that the very 
great majority think it is a fine thing, ap- 
prove it and appreciate it.” 

A large audience of educators in attendance 
at the regional meetings of the American 
Association of School Adminstrators in St. 
Louis this year witnessed a most effective 
dramatic worship service, entitled, “Man's 
Search for God,” held in the Opera House of 
Kiel Auditorium. The inspiration for this 
service, and much of the actual material, was 
taken from the two well known books of 
Florence Mary Fitch, One God, and Their 
Search for God. The performers consisted 
principally of students and faculty from 
neighboring high schools and teachers col- 
leges. 

The following is taken from the printed 
program: 

“From primitive man to prophet and seer, 
voices have been lifted, seeking an answer to 
their quest for meaning of life. For thousands 
of years men have prayed, and through their 
worship, looked for hope and comfort and 
wisdom. The need for worship is no new 
thing. This afternoon, this need is revealed 
through music, dance and pantomime as ex- 
perienced by the Greek, Hindu, Chinese, 
Buddhist, early Hebrew, and Christian reli- 
gions. 

“Following the interpretation of the search 
for truth by the religions of old, the action 
reveals how spiritual truths are fundamental; 
that no people, no country, no age has a mo- 
nopoly on faith, truth and goodness. As in the 
days of old, on this 27th day of February, 
1949, there is portrayed the pressing need for 
realization, in thought and deed, of that great 
teaching, “Whatsoever ye would that men do 
to you, do ye even so to them.” 

“The service closes with a challenge to apply 
this divine formula so that the dreams of the 
prophets and seers, the writers and sin 
be realized and the earth be a place of love 
and life and truth.” 

Another expression of an emerging sense 
of the common good is seen in certain aspects 
of the program of the United Nations. On 
the lawn in front of the United Nations 
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Building at Lake Success fly 58 flags, each 
representing a member nation. Together 
these symbolize a serious effort to arrive at 
a common understanding on matters of world 
peace within the family of nations. These 
nations in general assembly on December 
10, 1948, agreed upon a “Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights” as the framework 
and operating principles for achieving that 
peace. Two things are significant about this 
charter. We are told that none of the ideas 
contained in the 30 articles is original to this 
document, but that each has been taken from 
the charters or constitutions of one or more 
nations. We also know from the record 
that this “Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights” was passed without a dissenting vote. 
A few of the nations abstained from voting, 
but all votes cast were in the affirmative. 
The UNESCO, a subsidiary of the United 
Nations, is seeking through various ways and 
means to acquaint the people of all nations 
with this Declaration of Human Rights to 
make its principles a matter of faith and 
conviction of the masses. These meetings 
reached a dramatic climax in a program in 
the Public Auditorium in a Symphony of 
Freedom participated in by the Cleveland 
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Symphony Orchestra and Orpheus Male 
Chorus, arranged by and under the direction 
of Howard Hanson. Here woven into one 
great unity were selections from the prophets, 
poets, and statesmen of many countries and 
centuries. The 10,000 people present repre- 
sented all variations of racial and religious 
backgrounds in the United States, in addi- 
tion to those of people from other countries. 
Following two full days of discussion on 
various phases of international relations and 
the part that education might have in im- 
proving these relations, this public meeting 
was dynamic in its unifying effect and essen- 
tially spiritual in its quality. 

These are some ways in which we find 
publicly expressed today the common spir- 
itual achievements and aspirations of the 
people. It is the responsibility of education 
to foster these spiritual values through the 
media of history, music, art, literature, and 
other subjects of the curricula. What might 
be identified more specifically as religious 
content in these subjects should create no 
special problem for the teacher if viewed in 
the perspective of history, the child’s total 
educational experience, and the common 
spiritual aspirations of the people. 





Almost three-fourths of the nation’s public school systems have no program of religious instruc- 
tion, according to a survey made by the National Education Association and reported by Religious 
News Service, August 5. Some 5,000 questionnaires sent to school superintendents produced 2,639 
replies. Of the 2,639 systems, 1,621 never had a religious education program, 310 had discontinued 


their programs, and 708 had some type of program in operation. 


The survey estimated that of 


5,000,000 pupils in areas which had religious education classes, about 700,000 — 14 per cent —at- 


tended classes. 
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The Legal Aspects 


II 





OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


On Released Time 


THOMAS H. WEST 


Chairman, Department of Christian Education, Church Federation of Greater Chicago; Specialist im For- 


eign Patents and Trademark Laws. 


Bac RELEASED Time Programs of Reli- 
gious Education throughout the United 
States have been affected in many ways by the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Champaign Case. This condi- 
tion has been brought about mainly by the 
extremely wide variations in the interpreta- 
tion of the Supreme Court opinion by the 
Departments of Education of different states. 

Actually the question as to what adjust- 
ments a community must make in its pro- 
gram of weekday religious education by 
reason of the present legal pattern as de- 
termined by the courts in comparison with 
the advisory opinions of state superintendents 
of education can be answered very briefly. 

On the one hand the Order for Mandamus 
entered in the Champaign case by the Cir- 
cuit Court of Champaign County (Ill.) pur- 
suant to the mandate of the U.S. Supreme 
Court makes it clear that weekday religious 
education classes must not be held within 
the public school buildings and must not be 
promoted with the assistance of the machin- 
ery of the public school. On the other hand 
there is the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the State of New York for the County of 
Albany (the Court of First Instance in New 
York State) upholding the Greater New 
York Released Time Plan which does not 
use public school buildings and which is 
completely independent of public school 
machinery. 

If the Order for Mandamus of the Illinois 
Court defines what is forbidden the decision 
of the New York Court seems to state what 
is permissible and each is consistent with 
the other. We might take the view therefore 
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that any community which followed the 


Greater New York plan would not have any 
adjustment to make and that all other com- 
munities would have to adopt that plan. 
However, in some states the holding of re- 
leased time classes in public school buildings 
is thought by persons who have responsibility 
in that field to be legal despite the specific 
directions of the Order for Mandamus en- 
tered in the Champaign case. 

Since the Released Time Plan of Greater 
New York has been upheld by the Court of 
First Instance in New York State it is per- 
haps appropriate to give the characteristics of 
that plan as they are presented in the brief 
for the Greater New York Coordinating: 
Committee on Released Time of Jews, Prot-- 
estants and Roman Catholics filed in the case: 
in question. 

These characterstics are: — ‘ 

(1) The sanction of a statute which con- 
tains no element of coercion and is 
based upon the recognition of paren- 
tal rights; 

(2) The religious instruction is given out- 
side of the school buildings and 
grounds; 

(3) The pupil is excused for the purpose 
only upon the written request of the 
parent or guardian; ~ 

(4) The absence is limited to one hour 
a week, such hour to be the last hour 
of the school session; 

(5) The religious organizations, in co- 
operation with the parents, must as- 
sume full responsibility for attend- 
ance at the religious center and for 
the program of religious instruction 
thereat; 
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(6) The released pupils must be dis- 
missed from school in the way usual 
in the case of permitted absences; 

(7) The school authorities have no re- 
sponsibility beyond that assumed in 
regular dismissals; 

(8) The parent’s written request is filed 
with the school and will not be avail- 
able or used for any other purpose; 

(9) The religious organization or center 
will file with the school a card attend- 
ance record for each pupil excused 
from school pursuant to the parent's 
request; 

(10) There must be no comment by any 
principal or teacher on the attendance 
or non-attendance of any pupil upon 
religious instruction; 

(11) There is no recruiting on the school 
premises; 

(12) There is no outlay of public funds; 

(13) There is no authority by school offi- 
cers over the religious program or the 
religious teachers. 

During the years the Released Time Plan 
of Religious Education has been the subject 
of three major court tests as follows: — 

(1) The White Plains case in New York 

State in 1925. 

(2) The Champaign (Ill.) case of recent 

ate. 

(3) The Greater New York case of still 
more recent date. 

The White Plains (N.Y.) case went 
through all the Courts of New York but did 
not reach the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The Champaign (lIll.) case went 
through the Circuit and Supreme Courts of 
the State of Illinois and then went to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The 
Greater New York (N.Y.) case has so far 
been heard in only one court—the court, 
which though it is styled The Supreme Court 
of New York, is really the lowest court of 
that state. 

An appeal filed to the Appellate Court was 
withdrawn so that decision of the lower 
court is a ruling decision until some other 
case progresses to the Appellate Court. Such 
a case has been instituted in respect to the 
Greater New York Plan. 

In giving consideration only to these three 
cases I am not overlooking such other court 
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tests as the Chicago (Ill.) case, the Los 
Angeles (Cal.) case nor the St. Louis (Mo.) 
case. The Chicago (Ill.) case was started 
later than the Champaign (Ill.) case but 
reached the Illinois Supreme Court first. Both 
Illinois courts held that the Chicago plan, 
which neither used public school buildings 
nor took advantage of public school machin- 
ery, was legal. Consequently when the 
Champaign (Ill.) case reached the Illinois 
Supreme Court the only question left for that 
court to decide was the legality of the use of 
public school buildings. The use of public 
school machinery was a secondary matter be- 
fore that court. In holding the Champaign 
(Ill.) plan legal the Supreme Court of Iili- 
nois, of course, endorsed its decision in the 
Chicago (Ill.) case and added to that decision 
the further decision that there was no consti- 
tutional objection to the use of public school 
buildings where no additional expense, fairly 
attributable to the religious education classes, 
was shown. In other words the decision of 
the Illinois Supreme Court in the Champaign 
(Ill.) case covers the whole subject while its 
decision in the Chicago (Ill.) case covers 
only a part. The Los Angeles (Cal.) case 
therefore adds little to the Illinois decisions. 
The St. Louis (Mo.) case involves an appli- 
cation of the opinion of the Supreme Court 
of the United States not supported by the in- 
terpretation given to that opinion by the 
court in which this case arose; i.e., the Cir- 
cuit Court of Champaign County (Ill.). 


All three of these court tests were preceded 
in point of time by the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in what is 
generally known as the “Oregon School Case.” 
The decision of the U.S. Supreme Court in 
that case was argued by the attorneys in all 
three of the court tests I am considering. 
Therefore a word about the Oregon School 
case is in order. In 1922 the State of Oregon 
passed a statute which, after a certain future 
date, would have outlawed all private and 
parochial schools by requiring attendance of 
children between certain ages at public 
schools. In other words it would have given 
the state a monopoly in the field of education. 
A Roman Catholic Order of Sisters, which 
operated a parochial school, and also certain 









































military schools instituted court action to test 
the constitutionality of the law. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States held it un- 
constitutional and its opinion stated that the 
statute 
“unreasonably interferes with the liberty 
of parents and guardians to direct the 
upbringing and education of children 
under their control.” 
The court further stated: — 


“As often heretofore pointed out, rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution may not 
be abridged by legislation which has no 
reasonable relation to some purpose 
within the competency of the state. The 
fundamental theory of liberty upon 
which all governments in this Union 
repose excludes any general power of 
the state to standardize its children by 
forcing them to accept instruction from 
public teachers only. The child is not 
the mere creature of the state; those who 
nurture him and direct his destiny have 
the right, coupled with the high duty, 
to recognize and prepare him for addi- 
tional obligations.” 

Other courts in other cases had upheld the 
right of the parent to determine the education 
and the culture-of the child. This decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the Oregon case is the capstone to all those 
other decisions. So long as this decision 
stands the right of a parent to have religion 
included in the education of his child is se- 
cure. Since this decision is fundamental, let 
us see what part it has played in the court 
tests which we are considering. 

The first decision in the White Plains 
case—viz., the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York (Albany 
County) quoted the last sentence of the 
above citation from the Oregon decision and 
then proceeded: — 

“The Board of White Plains or any 
school board and the commissioner in 
their exercise of discretion in the de- 
termination that a rule, which accedes 
to the request of parents to excuse their 
children thirty minutes a week for reli- 
gious instruction, constitutes an absence 
in the fair meaning of the term, may 
properly give consideration for their 
guidance and sound judgment to the 
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utterance of the United States Supreme 
Court, above referred to, and to the 
appealing weight of the following prop- 
ositions: — 

That the right of the parent to direct the 
training and nurture of the child is a 
fundamental right; 

That the obligations of citizenship re- 
quire the promotion of a spirit of patri- 
otic and civic service and the fostering 
in children of moral as well as intellec- 
tual qualities; 

That religious conscience, conviction 
and accountability are the least dispensa- 
ble foundations for good citizenship 
and real patriotism; 

That moral growth and intellectual 
growth go hand in hand to make the 
essential elements of character and good 
citizenship; 

That the right of the state to enforce 
school attendance does not mean that 
the mental and moral development of all 
children must be limited to a common 
mould and that all children must be 
standardized; 

That the regulation does not create a 
union between church and state, or teach 
any sectarianism in the schools or in- 
vade the religious freedom or conscience 
of any individual.” 

The next court—the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court of the State of New 
York — made no quotation from the Oregon 
decision but referred to it as supporting cer- 
tain observations by the Court. The final 
decision of the Court of Appeals of the State 
of New York made no reference directly or 
indirectly to the Oregon case but was unani- 
mous in holding that the White Plains pro- 
gram involved nothing out of harmony with 
the Constitution of the State of New York or 
with any law of the State. 


The brief of Defendant and Interveners as 
filed in the Circuit Court of Champaign 
County set forth the passage of the Oregon 
decision which I have already quoted and 
then drew attention to a comment on that 
passage by an authority on church law to the 
effect that the language of the decision seems 
to apply to all parents, even those who send 
their children to the public schools. The 
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same authority also pointed out that the 
language of the decision was applicable to 
the part-time religious classes. 

The same brief continues: — 


“The above authorities are ample sup- 
port for the absolute right of parents to 
direct the excusing of their children 
from public school classes to attend reli- 
gious education classes. 

If a parent has the money and the in- 
clination he may without interference 
from the state send his child to a private 
or parochial school where religion is 
taught. If the state does not interfere 
with the parent’s decision to give his 
child a full time education of that type, 
how may it interfere with the parent's 
decision to have his child take thirty 
minutes or forty-five minutes a week of 
religious instructions?” 

Similar arguments were presented in the 
brief of the same parties in the Champaign 
case filed in the Illinois Supreme Court but 
no reference to the Oregon case is contained 
in the decision of the Illinois Supreme Court 
in the Champaign case. In the brief filed in 
the U.S. Supreme Court the lawyers for the 
Champaign Board of Education again quoted 
from the Oregon decision and then elaborated 
their arguments made in the brief to the court 
below. I quote from their United States Su- 
preme Court brief: — 


“The Court has thus held unconstitu- 
tional any interference with the right of 
parents wholly to withdraw their chil- 
dren from the public school system and 
to educate them at private or parochial 
schools. This, the Court has done in 
recognition of the right of the parent to 
control and vary the culture of his child 
in the matter of religion, as well as in 
other educational fields. Basically, what 
is involved in the instant case is the right 
of parents, not possessing the financial 
means to send their children to private 
or parochial schools, to exercise a much 
more limited right in furtherance of 
their children’s welfare and religious 
culture. The greater right exists to 
withdraw children wholly from the 
public school system for education in 
private or parochial schools. The lesser 
right is to direct the children’s release 
for a short period each week. It would 
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seem clear beyond argument that since 

parents have the greater right, they also 
have the lesser; provided, always of 
course, that similar rights of other chil- 
dren than their own are not thereby 
curtailed. 
It is to be noted that while this Court 
was asked to and did throw the full 
weight of its constitutional authority 
behind the right of the parent wholly 
to withdraw his child from the public 
school system, all that is sought here by 
the appellee is that the Court permit 
the exercise of a similar but lesser right. 
While it was necessary for this Court to 
hold the action of the state unconstitu- 
tional to protect the greater right, it will 
only be necessary to abstain from inter- 
fering with state action to preserve the 
lesser one in the instant case.” 

It is important to note in these quotations 
the reference to the released time plan as the 
parents’ lesser right and to the parochial 
school as to the parents’ greater right. 

The wide and ambiguous language of the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Champaign case raises a question 
as to whether the court will not find itself in 
conflict with its earlier decision in the Ore- 
gon case. The question is—Can the Court 
destroy the lesser right and maintain the 
greater right. 

In closing I would point out that the re- 
leased time plan involves cooperation with 
the public school while the parochial school 
involves competition with the public school. 
I wish to suggest that the released time plan 
has in it what could be considered as the 
seed of a mighty oak. In the released time 
plan the church organizes and operates the 
released time classes. It does so in response 
to a community demand since the parents of 
the community have to support the plan fi- 
nancially. The parents also have to address 
a request to the school for the release of their 
children. The school grants this request and 
cooperates with the church in arranging the 
time for the release of the children. In the 
released time plan, therefore, we have the 
three great character building agencies of 
the community — the home, the church and 
the school—in cooperation. It is because 
of this cooperative quality that I say that 
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the released time plan has in it the seed of 
mighty oak. The oak will come when we 
find out how to improve this factor of co- 
operation—a factor which is inherent in 
the Judeo-Christian tradition which is our 
heritage —and a factor which is essential 
to the maintenance of our democratic culture. 
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Valuable as the released time plan is America 
should give careful consideration to the ques- 
tion as to whether that plan is the only pro- 
cedure under which the cooperative relation- 
ship of home, school and church can be 
achieved. 





In New Jersey, Union City Magistrate Court Judge A. Michael Lepore has set down seventeen 
rules for a successful marriage. These rules are printed on small cards and are handed to all domestic- 


relations litigants. The rules are as follows: 


1. Cultivation of absolute unselfishness on both sides. 


Never both be angry at once. 


Never shout at one another unless the house is on fire. 
Let each one strive to yield oftenest to the wishes of the other. 


Let self-denial be the daily practice of each. 


Never taunt with a past mistake. 


Neglect the whole world rather than one another. 


2 
3 
4 
>. 
6. Never find fault unless the fault is certain, and always speak lovingly. 
7 
8 
9 


Never allow a request to be repeated. 


10. Never make a remark at the expense of each other. 
11. Never part for a day without loving words to think of during absence. 
12. Never let the sun go down upon anger or grievance. 


13. Never meet without a loving welcome. 
14. Never forget the happy hours of early love. 


15. Never sigh over what might have been; make the best of what is. 
16. Never forget that marriage is ordained by God, and that His blessing alone can make it successful. 
17. Never be contented till you know you are both walking in the same narrow way. 


According to a recent release from the United Nations publicity office memberships of the 


various faiths throughout the world are as follows: 


Roman Catholics, 339 millions 
Protestants and Evangelicals, 136 millions 
Eastern Greek Orthodox, 128 millions 
Mohammedans, 221 millions 
Confucianists, 300 millions 


Buddhists, 150 millions 
Hindus, 230 millions 
Taoists, 50 millions 
Shintoists, 25 millions 
Jews, 12 millions 


Rabbi Joseph H. Gumbiner, of San Fernando Valley, California, was appointed Director of the 


Hillel Foundation at Yale University beginning this fall term. 
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Religion and the Public Schools 








TRENDS IN PROTESTANT THINKING | 


ERWIN L. SHAVER 


Director of Weekday Religious Education, International Council of Religious Education f 


S A BACKGROUND for our statement 

we shall first present a very brief sum- 

mary of what has been happening with refer- 

ence to religion in its relation to the public 
schools: 


Religion —sectarian, non-sectarian, and 
also as a subject of academic study —has 
through the years been gradually eliminated 
from the public school curriculum. The 
various reasons for this are generally known 


and understood. 


To compensate for this trend, various plans 
have been tried to keep some religion in the 
public school or in fairly close relation to it. 
Among these plans we have had religious or 
devotional exercises in the public schools of 
most of the states. Courses in Bible credited 
toward graduation have been given both in 
the daily program of the high school and by 
the church on Sunday or at some other out-of- 
school period. Units in religion are to be 
found here and there in the public school 
social studies program. In a number of 
states ——in some on the basis of a special 
enabling act and in others on the basis of 
custom — children are excused for confirma- 
tion studies. Excusing children for religious 
observance on church holy days and festivals 
is a common practice. Ministers and lay 
persons frequently speak on religious themes 
at a public school assembly or chapel. For 
the past third of a century “released time” 
plans for religious instruction by the churches 
have become increasingly popular. Just now 
the legality of some forms of this particular 
program has been called into question, which 
fact has also raised doubts as to the legality of 
these other approaches also. 

More recently, other plans and proposals 
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have been put forward. Character education 
programs of great variety have been inau- 
gurated in public school systems. The Ameri- 
can Council on Education has issued a state- 
ment of basic principles for relating religion 
to public education by the natural enrich- 
ment of public school studies with religious 
resources. Considerable interest has been 
manifest in this proposal. Many persons 
have urged the creation of a common core 
course in religion, but thus far practically no 
progress in this direction has been made. At } 
the moment there is much discussion of pub- 
lic school programs for the teaching of spir- 
itual values. Some of these would make 
generous use of religious materials. In other 
quarters the view is held that the teaching 
of these spiritual values may be accomplished 
with “no explicit or necessary reference to 
religious or divine authority or sanction.” 

So much for a short factual summary of 
the situation. We may now analyze the 
trends of Protestant thinking which are re- 
vealed by this present focusing of attention 
on religion in its relation to the public 
schools. 

Education Must Include Religion 


One point in present Protestant thinking 
is clearly evident: Religion in education is 
increasingly recognized as needed and wanted 
by the average Protestant citizen and by 
leaders of Protestant thought. All the facts 
we have mentioned, the possibility of losing 
the “freedom of religion” guaranteed by the 
makers of the Constitution, our inability to 
cope with the present national and world 
disorder, juvenile delinquency, a recognition 
of the inadequacy of our past methods of 
teaching religion, rising tides of materialism, 


























secularism and nationalism — these and many 
other factors have combined to make Prot- 
estants determined to find a worthy place for 
religion in the everyday as well as the Sunday 
training of their children. 


A Better Approach to Teaching Religion 


There are some Protestants who are con- 
vinced that our concept of “teaching” in the 
area of religion is an inadequate one, that it 
is too limited and too largely indoctrination. 
This group of Protestants includes both edu- 
cationally minded religious leaders and reli- 
giously minded educational leaders. These 
persons believe that the best teaching of 
religion must be more scientific, more demo- 
cratic and more in accord with the educa- 
tional methods used in other areas of learn- 
ing. Those who are pressing for this im- 
provement of teaching method in religion 
believe that thereby the public school can 
include religion in its program without be- 
ing accused of teaching sectarianism. They 
point to the success of the public school in 
its classroom treatment of political parties, 
of interpretations of history, of economic 
theories, and other controversial subjects re- 
garding which school patrons and parents 
hold divided opinions. 


Humanistic Religion 


We find also certain Protestants who hold 
that the human side of religion can be 
taught in the public schools. They are not 
so sure that the Godward side can or ought 
to be included. Some of these recognize this 
latter side and are concerned that the church 
supplement whatever the public school may 
do. Others are of the opinion that, after all, 
socially acceptable human relations are all 
that matters and that the public school can 
teach this kind of religion. All other kinds 
according to their thinking, are sectarian, di- 
visive and of relatively little value. 


Dangerous Trends 


Other Protestant thinkers — most of whom 
do not share the views of the preceding 
group—see in our present national situa- 
tion, in the legal decisions recently rendered 
and in the divorcement of religion from edu- 
cation, trends which are dangerous both for 
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America as a democratic country and for the 
place of religion in our national life. 

1. These Protestant thinkers see a trend 
toward a religion without God, cut off from 
the very religious roots which made America 
what it is today. They point to our fore- 
fathers’ frank recognition of the “inalienable 
rights” with which they were “endowed by 
their Creator”— to quote the Declaration of 
Independence. They find less and less of 
this frank recognition of God in our present 
life as a nation and specifically in the daily 
teaching of the public school. 

2. They see in the present drift of things a 
substitute religion of democracy and of na- 
tionalism—a religion of the state, increas- 
ingly official, plain sectarian, and a dangerous 
competitor of religion as interpreted and 
propagated by the churches. The persons 
who are conscious of this trend are fearful of 
the “all competent state,” the “new leviathan” 
which will ultimately destroy individual 
rights and freedoms, including the freedom 
of religion. 

3. In this group who are fearful of present 
trends are also those who are troubled by the 
tendency to centralize the control of public 
education. They say that the federal govern- 
ment, through its distribution of funds, is 
gaining powers which were never intended 
by our forefathers when they made the Con- 
stitution. Such control, in the area of edu- 
cation in particular, is inherently bad. Simi- 
larly there are those who see in the current 
drift a complete monopoly of the child’s time 
by the public or state-controlled school sys- 
tem. It is this issue which is now central in 
the legal battles over the “released time” plan 
of weekday religious education. 

In Search of a Solution 

Protestants of all groups are seeking work- 
able plans to include religion in their chil- 
dren’s everyday education, as we have indi- 
cated in the first section of our statement. We 
may make the following general classifica- 
tions of their desires and hopes: These are, 
of course, subject to exceptions. 

1. The extremely conservative Protestant 
groups are turning to parochial schools as the 
solution of the problem. Some of these 
would like to have a complete parochial 
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system at all levels — elementary, secondary 
and collegiate. Others are content with 
choosing one of these to which to devote their 
support and secure the results they hope for. 
The number of those who favor this solution 
is now on the increase. It may be predicted 
that, unless other and more satisfactory plans 
are found, this increase will be so serious as to 
interfere greatly with the support of our pub- 
lic school system and bring other conse- 
quences understandably undesirable for our 
community life. 

2. The decidedly liberal Protestants are 
pinning their faith upon the spiritual values 
approaches which we have mentioned. Even 
Protestants who shy away from extremely 
liberal points of view in theology, are join- 
ing this movement in order that something 
may be done to decrease the preponderant 
spiritual illiteracy of today. These latter do 
not, however, believe that this kind of re- 
ligious education in the public school can 
ever be a substitute for a thorough-going 
program under church auspices. 

3. The large body of progressive Prot- 
estants, such as those represented in the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Education, 
want to give deserved support to the public 
schools, but are also seeking an effective sup- 
plementary program of education in religion. 
Many of these are conscious of the dangerous 
trends previously mentioned. All of them 
believe that Protestantism needs and wants 
a more satisfactory program of religious edu- 
cation. 

These progressive Protestants realize that 
this better program must be strategically 
planned; that it must be comprehensive in 
scope; that it must integrate all that is effec- 
tive in the present scattered agencies (Sun- 
day church schools, weekday church schools, 
fellowship groups, vacation church schools, 
summer camps and conferences, and other 
agencies); that the resultant program must 
be supported, both morally and financially, 
far more generously than it has been hereto- 
fore; and that this program must have a more 
adequate and trained leadership, both lay 
and professional. 

They believe that such a program should 
be recognized and befriended by public edu- 
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cation leaders, and that it should be given 
an adequate amount of the child’s time. They 
hold also that, where it is academically re- 
spectable, it should be counted toward the 
child’s total education, as are privately taught 
subjects (art, music, etc.) and the programs 
of private and parochial schools which are 
now recognized as fulfilling the state’s edu- 
cational requirements. 

They believe further that such a religious 
education program should not receive fi- 
nancial support from public funds or other 
types of “aid” from the public school system, 
in keeping with the United States Supreme 
Court decision in the Champaign case and as 
evidenced by the recommendations made, 
both before and after this decision, by the 
International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion. 

Questions Still Unanswered 

In the present unsettled situation with re- 
gard to religion and the public schools, there 
are a number of questions which are yet to 
be answered, according to Protestant thinking 
generally. Here are some of them: 

1. Why must a religiously-minded parent, 
who chooses to send his child to a public 
school, be thereby penalized by having reli- 
gion eliminated from his child’s regular 
school day, while the parent of a private or 
parochial school child may have his child 
taught religion within a day of the same 
number of hours? 

2. Is religion to be the only controversial 
subject to be excluded from the public school 
curriculum, at a time when modern education 
claims its willingness and its ability to face 
all controverisial subjects in the scientific and 
democratic spirit? 

3. Can religion be worth while, if it has 
no cutting edge, if it is to be confined to the 
“lowest common denominator,” if it has no 
sectarian character? Must we not expect and 
welcome variety and difference in religion, 
as we do in politics with its various parties 
and in economics with its several “schools”? 

4. Is the education of children to continue 
to be controlled by their parents, or have they 
become “mere creatures” of the state? 

5. How much freedom legally do citizens 
and parents now have with reference to the 














schooling of their children? Is there not 
much more freedom in this regard than has 
been ordinarily understood or used? For 
example — What is the legal school day in 
the various states? What subjects are legally 
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6. Is America shifting its national policy 
away from one of “encouraging religion,” as 
our Founding Fathers intended and stated it, 
toward one of “lofty neutrality,” not merely 
between various religions, but between re- 





required and what are optional? ligion and non-religion? 





Since President Truman’s announcement on September 23 that the U. S. had evidence of a recent 
atomic explosion in the Soviet Union much has been written and spoken on the subject. A memor- 
andum which aims to evaluate the International Control of Atomic Energy from the standpoint of 
Christian concerns has been issued by the Department of International Justice and Goodwill of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. This memorandum attempts to summarize and to 
analyze the issues. (Series 3. Number 2 United Nations Memorandum. ) 


There are now more than 1200 Community Chests in the U. S. The first ones were set up in 
Cleveland, Ohio, and in Rochester, N. Y. 


An item in Occupied Countries News Notes states that a university devoted to the cause of peace 
will be erected in Hiroshima. 


Preliminary calculations by the U. N. Statistical Office indicate that the nations of the world are 
expected to show an approximate income of 531 thousand million dollars in 1948. 

The largest share of the world income, 240 thousand million dollars or 45 percent, occurred in 
North America, whereas Europe, excluding the U.S.S.R., had an income of 140 thousand million 
dollars, or 26 per cent, according to the report. 

Official information on the national income of the Soviet Union is lacking at the present time. 
U. S. experts, however, estimate that the country’s income for last year at about 52 thousand million 
dollars, or slightly below 10 per cent of the world income. 

Asia, with an approximate income of 58 thousand million dollars, is well above the figures for 
Africa, South and Central America and Oceania. 

Figures for South and Central America indicate an approximate income of 17.5 thousand million 
dollars. For Africa, the figure is 15 thousand million and for Oceania 8.5 thousand million dollars. 


Dr. Weizman, President of the State of Isreal, in Jerusalem, recently invited two Chief Rabbis 
of Isreal “to assume the office of the Jewish prophets of old, freely and openly criticising the Gov- 
ernment and the President whenever this is necessary.” (Ecumenical Press Service, 9/14/49). 

Dr. Lefferts A. Loetscher announces his acceptance of the appointment to serve as editor-in-chief 
in the program to bring the NEW SCHAFF-HERZOG ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE up-to-date. 

The modernizing program will involve the preparation of two supplementary volumes which 
will include new thought and information on topics discussed in the original set, new articles on sub- 
jects of recent origin and interest, and biographies of recent theologians and religious leaders. 
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The Faith of Youth 


AS SHOWN BY A SURVEY 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF LOS ANGELES 


MRS. ERMA PIXLEY 


Supervisor, Moral and Spiritual Education, Los Angeles City Schools 


MISS EMMA BEEKMAN 


Teacher, Roosevelt High School, Los Angeles City Schools 


x ANY YOUNG PEOPLE have more 

faith than adults believe,” was the 
opinion expressed by a teen-ager in a recent 
survey undertaken by the Moral and Spiritual 
Education Section of the Los Angeles City 
Schools. This idea was borne out by the sur- 
vey, the results of which are presented in this 
article. 

While the Los Angeles program of Moral 
and Spiritual Values in Education is broad 
in its scope and nonsectarian in its approach, 
in order to make the program more effective, 
it seemed desirable to find out something 
about the attitudes of young people toward 
different aspects of religion. 

What is their attitude toward church at- 

tendance? 

How do they feel about prayer? 

What do they think is the role of religion 
in daily living? 

What suggestions do they have for home, 
church, and school for promoting 
growth in the understanding and prac- 
tice of moral and spiritual qualities? 

Accordingly, in May of 1949, the Moral 
and Spiritual Education Section of the Cur- 
riculum Division undertook a survey of the 
attitudes of secondary school seniors about 
religion. It was a voluntary project, with no 
sectarian emphasis of any kind, carried out 
by the teachers of Senior Problems in the 
high schools of the city. Students were asked 
to write honestly and anonymously on each 
of the above questions. The discussions were 
in essay form. The authors of this article 
analyzed their papers and compiled the re- 
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sults. Since the project was voluntary, stu- 
dents might write on only one question, or on 
all four; the choice and number of topics 
were decided by the individual’s wish. This 
article is based on responses to the first, sec- 
ond, and last questions. The third question 
will serve as the basis of a future article. 
The response was impressive in quantity, 
quality, and sincerity. Twenty-six high schools 
sent in papers. That these young people 
spoke from their hearts on a subject they 
considered important was very apparent from 
reading their discussions. The idea of using 
personal records in such a study is endorsed 
by psychologist Gordon Allport of Harvard, 
who wrote, 
“One of the most subjective of all areas 
of experience is the religious life. It 
is safe to say that it has never been 
studied with even partial adequacy by 
any other means than the personal docu- 
ment.” 
Let us look now at some of the findings 
from the personal documents of the survey. 
Church Attendance 
A total of 3,676 students wrote on the first 
subject, church attendance. Table 1 summar- 
izes what they said. 


TABLE 1 
Church Attendance of Los Angeles Seniors 


Numbers Per cents 


Attend Regularly ___________ 1337 36.37 
Attend Irregularly ___-_-_-_____ 1903 51.77 
Never Attend ______________ 436 11.86 

Totals 3676 100.00 





The classification of each student's response 




















is his own opening statement, “I attend regu- 
larly,” or “I attend irregularly,” or “I do not 
attend church.” The term “regularly” was 
rigidly defined by the students and, as they 
used it, meant every Sabbath without fail. 
“Irregularly” covered a wide range, from at- 
tending only a few religious holidays during 
the year to three times a month, out of four 
possible times. The present writers thus as- 
sume that at least two-thirds of the seniors of 
Los Angeles come under the influence of the 
church, though that influence may be limited 
to hearing a sermon. 

The evidence is sufficient to state that the 
majority of Los Angeles seniors are religious- 
ly minded, and that the disbelievers are a 
minority. If church attendance is indicative 
in any way of faith in a power greater than 
oneself, then that faith exists among the 
young people of Los Angeles today. 

Attitudes Toward Church Attendance 

Following the classification as to attend- 
ance, the 3,676 papers were studied further. 
There were 1,146 of the young people who 
attended church, either regularly, or irregu- 
larly, and who gave reasons for their position. 
Of this total, 562 students discussed reasons 
for regular church attendance, and 584 dis- 
cussed reasons for irregularity. The reasons 
offered for regular attendance are to be found 
in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


Reasons Gwen By Los Angeles Seniors for 
Attending Church Regularly 


Numbers Per Cents 


Because of desire to honor God __ 231 41.10 
Because of parental influence __. 155 27.58 
Because of requirement by re- 

ligion, Bible or duty _-_---- 129 22.96 
Because of opportunity for fellow- 

CS RB Sl ews eee 47 8.36 

g (“ERS Ree se 562 100.00 


Table 2 would indicate that in the minds of 
the young people a majority of them were at- 
tending of their volition. The present writers 
were impressed by their replies: 

“I wish to honor my Maker.” 

“I want to learn more about God.” 

“Sunday isn’t complete without church.” 

“... it enriches me spiritually.” 

‘.. . helps me to decide right from 

wrong.” 

“... gives me serenity of spirit.” 
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Usually, when a student said, “My religion 
requires that I attend church services on such 
and such a day,” he would add, “but I would 
attend even if I didn’t have to go. I like to 
go.” The impression these young people at- 
tempted to create was that their reason for 
going was their desire to go rather than any 
outside influence. 

Reactions to parental influence reflected 
two attitudes. One was expressed thus: 
“I've gone since I was a child,” or, “seems 
like I've grown up in the church,” or, “my 
folks make me go,” or, “the whole family at- 
tends.” The other way of replying was: “I 
don’t like to be forced to go,” or, “I go, but 
not because I want to go.” 

Lengthy discussions were written on ir- 
regularity of attendance. These discussions 
impressed the writers with the faith of our 
youth. Irregularity of attendance was dis- 
cussed generally from the point of view, “I 
believe in church attendance, though I don’t 
think one has to go every week to live reli- 
gion,” or from the point of view, “I wish I 
could go more often, but such and such 
reasons make regular attendance impossible.” 
Table 3 summarizes these reasons. 


TABLE 3 


Reasons Given By Los Angeles Seniors for 
Attending Church Services Irregularly 
Numbers Per Cents 








Work inside or outside the home 136 23.29 
Social interests on Saturday —. 

or Sunday 18.49 
Feeling regularity - penne 

not essential to belief _______ 89 15.24 
Various aeniiutions about the 

church 87 14.90 
Lack of parental interest ______ 65 11.13 
Change of residence __________ 55 9.42 
Lack of transportation _____-__ 44 7.53 

ONIN 3 So Se 584 100.00 


Work as a reason for not attending did 
not always mean a job outside the home. 
Many students, especially boys, wrote they 
wished they could go, but they needed money 
to support themselves, or there was necessary 
work at home. Social interests on Saturday 
night meant sleeping late Sunday morning. 
Dissatisfactions with churches most fre- 
quently expressed were: 

1. not understanding the sermon 
2. not caring for the congregation 
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3. a feeling that the church was too 
social minded 

4. annoyance at the continual requests 
for money 

In regard to parental attitude, the state- 
ment was, “My parents don’t attend, why 
should I go,” or, “My parents never required 
me to go when young.” Change of residence 
seemed to make very difficult the adjustment 
of the newcomer to a new group of people 
in a church. 

Extremely interesting were the discussions 
of those who never attend church. Typical 
comments were : “I don’t go, but I believe in 
Christ or God,” or, “when I get married I'm 
going to send my children to church.” Table 
4 gives the results of the replies of the 436 
students who do not attend. 


TABLE 4 


An Analysis of Comments by Los Angeles Seniors 
About Non-church Attendance 


Number of 

Students 
Called himself an agnostic ____________ 1 
Called themselves atheists _____________ 3 
Said they did not believe in religion _____ 6 
Said they did not believe in God ~______ 8 
Offered no explanation _______________ 38 


Expressed belief in religion, but said work, 
transportation, etc., prevented attendance 380 


436 


One senses from these tables the wide di- 
versity of points of view among young 
people. While only 436 out of 3,676 stated 
that they never attend church, that group in- 
dicated a great need for understanding. The 
boy who writes, “I am an atheist, thank god” 
needs understanding. Apparently, the irony 
of his statement did not occur to him. 

Likewise, another needing understanding 
is the girl who writes: 
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“In the last three years I have gone with 
friends to church services five different 
times .. . At no time did any of the ser- 
vices make sense. The same applies to 
the Bible. I have read it many times, 
but at no time has any great truth and 
no quiet satisfaction been born in me, 
as I’ve heard is supposed to be the case. 
For these reasons I believe that, in a 
minor way, I am an atheist.” 

Then the poignant words of another youth 

who never attends church: 
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“I think I would rather believe in God. 
I can see that it would be much easier 
that way; if you want something, just 
pray for it; but so far, I don’t have any 
reason to believe. I can’t believe just 
because other people do. I probably 
will believe some day, I hope I do!” 
What is the answer for young “- who 
write: 

“A person can be religious and feel i it in 
his heart just as much if he doesn’t 
attend church as a person that does.” 

Prayer 
There were 3,317 young people who 
wrote on prayer. Prayer is such a personal 
matter that it is difficult to write about. For 
this study, however, we chose 520 papers 
from pupils who seemed most articulate — 
those who wrote the longest papers. 


TABLE 5 
Reasons for Prayer Given by Los Angeles Seniors 
Numbers Per Cents 


To ask for personal benefits ___ 113 21.71 
To express thanks ___________ 98 18.85 
TO SOE 00 (GG a 80 15.39 
To ask for guidance __________ 59 11.35 
To comply with habit ________ 52 10.00 
To seek comfort —.—.......... 46 8.85 
To ask for help for others ______ = 4.81 
To ask forgiveness ___._______ 4.62 
Papers that could not be classified 3 4.42 

Totals 520 100.00 





The papers on prayer revealed the longing 
of youth for an understanding of themselves 
and their problems. Adolescence is a time 
of loneliness for many young people. They 
have not yet found their mate; they have not 
yet found their place in the world. This 
loneliness was reflected in the search of these 
young people for God— in their need to 
confide in someone whom they could trust 
implicitly. They sought prayer as something 
that: 

“Brings me closer to God” (most fre- 
quent statement, by actual tabulation) 
“keeps me from feeling alone” 

“makes me feel I have someone to con- 
fide in” 

“gives me hope to carry on” 

“gives me a feeling of something greater 
than life or man” 

“makes me feel simple and humble like 
a child” 











} 
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Psychologists tell us that many people are 
burdened with a sense of guilt. We find 
some of our youth turning to prayer as a 
means of alleviating guilt. In the words of 
the young people themselves, prayer: — 


“relieves my conscience” 
“brings peace of mind” 
“lifts a load off my chest” 
“cleans my soul” 

“wipes away my sins” 

One of the deepest needs of human beings 
is the need for inner security. Some of the 
young people whose papers on prayer were 
studied found that prayer strengthened their 
feeling of security. In their own words, 
prayer ; = 

“gives me feeling of security” 

“gives me contentment” 

“keeps my mind free from worry” 
“gives me strength and comfort” 
“brings inner satisfaction” 

“builds faith, hope, and courage” 
“makes me know there is someone 
greater than myself” 

The authors want to include some more 
extended quotations from the papers to show 
the wide range of attitudes toward prayer. 


“I don’t believe in prayers. When I 
was ten years old I wanted a bicycle very 
much, so prayed in order to get it, I 
would pray every morning, and at night 
before I would go to bed; sometimes 
when I had time during the day I prayed 
too. 

“I didn’t get the bike, so I could never 
again see any sense in praying. Since 
that time on I never prayed again.” 

* * * 


“I, for one, do not pray often, and I 
know of few who do, except when they 
want something. Whether it was the 
same situation in past generations, I do 
not know, but I imagine it was different. 
Why the change is in our generation, I 
do not know. But I do know that one 
who is brave enough to admit that he 
does pray is laughed at by most high 
school students of today. This is not 
because of the training we have had, 
but the lack of it.” 
* * * 

“Prayer is quite detrimental to the ener- 
gies of a person, I feel. I, at one time, 


tried believing in religion and prayed 
about once a day, but I find that prayers 
lead to too much wishful thinking and 
laziness for me to be able to afford to 
indulge in. Prayers slow you down, al- 
low you to trust in something which 
may or may not be there. This is very 
unhealthy.” 


“Like all humans, I only call upon God's 
help when everything else seems to fail. 
It is not right to do this; I think there 
should be time for prayer in every day. 
But to be truthful, I only give prayer 
when I need help, when a situation 
arises which is too large for me to un- 
tangle.” 

* * * 
“I feel rather guilty about my lack of 
prayer, but I cannot exactly believe, 
somehow, that rattling off a few memo- 
rized lines every night before jumping 
into bed does anyone any good. In 
serious times or times of stress, or at a 
time when success is wanted, I think 
most people of my age call upon prayer 
for help, and I think we all feel rather 
uneasy about not praying more, but 
maybe we have not lived long enough 
nor seen enough of the crises of life to 
feel the need of calling upon Him for 
help.” 

* * * 

“I believe there is some guiding force 
too magnanimous and all-encompassin. 
for any one human being to re 
But I have little faith in or belief that 
prayer actually reaches the ears of a God. 


“Of course many people need prayer as 
a spiritual cleansing. Even as you 
sometimes feel you would like to talk 
to someone heart to heart, I can under- 
stand how others would get things off 
their chest and stabilize their perhaps 
tottering beliefs through prayer.” 
* * * 


“I, like many teen-agers, am very close to 
God in my feelings, yet often do not 
show this openly. Many young people 
have more faith than adults believe. I 
can talk to God when I can talk to no- 
body else. He is a friend who will al- 
ways be with me in the darkness of my 
room. I often say prayers that are 
memorized but I get more satisfaction 








from making up my own—I feel that 
I am talking to God and that he is listen- 
ing.” 


* * * 


“,.. So in closing we will just say this, 
that if everyone prayed and meant what 
they said and were really sincere the 
world would be a much better place with 
a great deal more to look forward to. I 
think I am true in saying this that high 

’ school children are really, when they tell 
the truth, the most ardent praying age 
group in this life of ours today.” 

Against this background of differences in 
attitudes we are faced with certain questions: 

What can we teach about prayer to these 
young people? 

How can we help restore the faith of the 
boy who prayed for a bicycle and did not get 
it? 

What can we teach about levels of prayer 
that are not concerned with asking for some- 
thing? 

How can we keep the personal, private 
nature of prayer and yet invest it in the minds 
of all with dignity and respect? 

Does prayer have a dynamic force that we 
can emphasize so that it does not need to 
engender “wishful thinking and laziness”? 

Can we help boys and girls “reach high and 
touch God, because they have lived and felt 
and in a feeble way — prayed?” 

Recommendations 

We have considered the replies of students 
to questions concerning church attendance 
and prayer. The last topic to be considered 
is the recommendations seniors made for 
home, school, and church in promoting 
growth in the understanding and practice of 
moral and spiritual qualities. You will re- 
call that seniors were asked to write separate, 
anonymous discussions on each of the topics 
mentioned above. 

Five hundred of the discussions which 
gave recommendations for home, school, and 
church in promoting growth in moral and 
spiritual qualities were selected on the basis 
of length in order to get comments from the 
most articulate students. Tables 6, 7, and 8 
classify the recommendations made by these 
500 students. 
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TABLE 6 


Recommendations of Los Angeles Seniors 
for the School 
Number of 
Respouses 
Should offer voluntary, non-denomination- 
al religious education 
Should not have religious education _____ 46 
Should make greater effort to stress moral 
and spiritual values 
Should offer a class on world religions ___ 30 


176 








Total responses 





TABLE 7 
Recommendations of Los Angeles Seniors 
or the Home 
Number of 
Responses 
Should encourage early religious training 
for children __ 
Should not force teen-age youth to attend 
church 112 
Should set an example of adult church at- 
tendance 














468 


Total responses — 





TABLE 8 
Recommendations of Los Angeles Seniors 
for the Church 

Number of 

Responses 
Should have a more reverent atmosphere 
during church services ______________ 
Should encourage club and other recrea- 

tional opportunities for youth 





ne. eee fears Lean ee are 115 


The present writers have included in the 
tables only those suggestions which were 
mentioned most frequently. All ideas were 
original with the seniors themselves. Some 
students made only one of the recommeda- 
tions listed; others made many; while there 
were some of the 500 students whose recom- 
mendations were not listed at all because of 
the infrequency with which the suggestions 
were mentioned. The third item of Table 6, 
recommends that schools should make greater 
effort to stress moral and spiritual values. 
Students who made this suggestion elaborated 
the point considerably. They added such 
statements as these: 

“In school urge boys and girls to go to 
church.” 

“Emphasize the fact there is a God, re- 
gardless of how one worships Him.” 
“Children aren’t satisfied to just be 
trained to be great athletes, or singers, or 
what have you, when thirteen years, at 
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least, are ahead of them before reach- 
ing that goal.” 

A boy summed up a general idea when he 
wrote, “Somewhere along the line, a factor in 
our daily living is lacking. The trouble, in 
my opinion, lies in the absence of the correla- 
tion of the schools’ teachings and the 
churches’ preachings . . . 

“The schools can teach, but not preach, just 
as they teach government, but not politics.” 

The number of requests for a class in the 
various world religions was not impressive 
in numbers, but was in respect to earnestness. 
Closely associated with this request was that 
of 38 students who expressedthe wish 
that the church, school, and home work to- 
gether for mutual respect for all religious 
creeds. 

In Table 7, which offers recommendations 
for the home, the largest number of students, 
303, or three-fifths of the 500 discussions 
which were analyzed, pleaded for parents to 
help their children while young by sending 
them to Sunday school, teaching them pray- 
ers, and giving general religious guidance. 
There seemed to be some confusion in the 
minds of young people as to this early reli- 
gious training. In spite of the fact that they 
paid tribute to its value, 112 of them pro- 
tested against parents’ forcing religious train- 
ing or conviction on children. 

The wish that parents would set the 
example in church attendance was expressed 
negatively, “I don’t go because my parents 
don’t go,” or, “Why should parents send 
their children off to church and not go them- 
selves?” On the other hand, some of the 
boys and girls would say, “it means so much 
when the whole family goes to church.” 

There were few suggestions for the church. 
The writers were interested to note the fre- 
quently repeated statement that church ser- 
vices should be dignified and spiritually up- 
lifting. The wish behind this thought 
seemed to be a desire to carry something 
away from church itself, that was spiritually 
sustaining. 

Quite a contrast, but not a contradiction 
was the recommendation of fifty-five people, 
one-tenth of the total number of people 
whose papers were considered, that the 
church should take an active interest in pro- 
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viding good recreational activities. Church 
clubs seemed to mean a great deal to young 
people, and were mentioned as a source of 
attraction to get boys and girls to come to 
church. 

In considering the responses to the last 
question one point seems clear. The fact 
that 468 responses were made on the home, 
in comparison with 176 on the school, and 
115 on the church, would seem to indicate 
that these young people felt the importance 
of the home in their religious attitudes to be 
strong. 

Conclustons 

The great majority of our youth are reli- 
giously minded, even though many of them 
do not consider going to church regularly an 
essential part of religion. A very small num- 
ber may be considered unbelievers, for many 
of those who never attend church still ac- 
knowledge the values of religion. 

Prayer is a very real experience to young 
people. While the majority of those whose 
papers were studied offered prayers for per- 
sonal benefits, the expression of thanks was 
a close second. The use of prayer to combat 
loneliness, to assuage guilt, and to achieve a 
greater sense of security was indicated. 

Few practical suggestions for promoting 
growth in the understanding and practice of 
moral and spiritual values were offered the 
home, church, and school. The importance 
which young people place on the home was 
indicated by the fact that many more re- 
sponses were directed toward the home than 
toward either church or school. All of the 
suggestions made are worth serious considera- 
tion, but the survey indicates that much 
planning might well be done by teachers, 
pupils, parents, and religious leaders as to 
ways in which increased growth in the un- 
derstanding and practice of spiritual quali- 
ties can be brought about. 

Each of these sections raised certain ques- 
tions, which might be summarized in this 
way: 

Have we perhaps gone too far in our 
separation of church and state? Has the 
result been freedom from religion rather 
than freedom of religion? 

Can we as teachers, help make the great 
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concepts that underlie all religions alive 
in the minds and hearts of young people? 
Can we seek to understand the importance 
of the church in community life and the 
personal responsibility of an individual to 
the church of his choice? 

Can we build human relations on the 
Judaic-Christian assumption that we are 
all descended from one source of life — 
God —and that brotherhood among men 
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Can we teach a concept of prayer as a 
dynamic force with levels that are not con- 
cerned with asking for something? 

Can teachers, pupils, parents, and religious 
leaders, working together, find new and 
better ways of enriching the lives of young 
people through greater faith—faith in 
oneself; faith in others; faith in the future; 
faith in democratic processes; faith in a 





is a reality? power greater than oneself? 





“The Eternal Light” produced under the auspices of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America 
and carried over the facilities of the National Broadcasting Company was cited as recipient of the 
Placque Award for 1948-1949. This newest award is another in the long list of national honors 
presented to the “Eternal Light” during the five years for the high calibre of educational service it 
has offered to the American public. Recognition has also come from the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, Ohio State University’s Institute for Education by Radio (for the past four con- 
secutive years), American Schools and Colleges Association, and the Women’s National Radio Com- 
mittee. 


According to the Religious Education Statistics for Religious Bodies in Contental United States 
released by the International Council of Religious Education there were; 232, 672 Sunday or Sabbath 
church schools, with 2,569,965 officers and teachers, and 29,745,580 pupils; and 54,949 summer 
vacation Bible or Church schools, with 470,619 officers and teachers, and 3,705,238 pupils. 


Applications for admission to the 5.864 openings in the freshman classes of the 70 of the Na- 
tion’s medical colleges totaled 88,810 in 1949 —a ratio of 15 applications to each opening — accord- 
ing to results of a survey made by William S. Guthrie, junior dean of Ohio State University’s College 
of Arts and Sciences. The 36 reporting colleges of dentistry indicated 21,381 applications for 2,748 
openings —a ratio of 7.8 to 1; and the 17 reporting colleges of veterinary medicine had 3,277 appli- 
cations for 858 openings —a ratio of 3.8 to 1. (Higher Education Vol. VI. No. 1. Sept. 1, 1949) 


_, Between last September and 1953, there will be almost a 50 per cent increase in the number of 
children of first grade age. This increase will hit the junior high schools about 1959, senior high 
schools about two years later. What plans are churches and synagogues making for increases in their 
respective institutions? 


The Protestant and Orthodox Churches of America working through the Church World Servi 
has set as their 1949 goal 8,000,000 pounds of contributed supplies and 8c per pound for ony pond 
of contributed supplies. 
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IN BRITISH SCHOOLS 


HERBERT H. EWIN 


Member of Middlesex County Council, also Past-President of British Trade Union Congress 


AUL HUTCHISON in The New Levia- 
than has a chapter headed “Leviathan in 
the Schools.” He uses striking phrases, e.g. 

“Democracy in the final analysis is a reli- 
gious idea. Without this religious concept- 
tion of man as a child of God, and of all men 
as equal worth in the eyes of God, the demo- 
cratic idea utterly breaks down. 

“Unless the religious outlook can be kept 
in the educational process, the very schools 
which have been established as the bulwark 
and hope of democracy may presently be dis- 
covered to be our most prolific sources of 
cynicism, self-regarding egotism, indifference 
as to morality in public affairs.” 

He asks three important questions: 

(1) Can separation of church and state be 

maintained while providing for reli- 
gious education in public schools? 
Can the vigour of the churches and 
the Christian impress on our culture 
be maintained without religious edu- 
cation in the public schools? 
If the answer is “No!” in both in- 
stances, are we not caught in a dilem- 
ma, from which there is no rational 
escape? 

After describing the various proposals dis- 
cussed in the State, including especially the 
“released time” plan, he admits his mind is 
not made up and thinks aloud. In justifica- 
tion for his suggestions he employs three 
pregnant sentences: “Action of some sort is 
required. The present crisis is too menacing. 
The religious foundations of our faith, in 
democracy are crumbling too rapidly for us 
to be willing that public education should 
go on unchanged. What is to be done?” 


In Great Britain we have had our own 
struggles in connection with religion being 


(2) 


(3) 
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placed on public funds. At the end of the 
last and the beginning of the present cen- 
tury there was a national upheaval caused by 
advanced churchmen trying to force the is- 
sue that “Religion (interpreted in the nar- 
row sense of the interests of the Established 
Church) should be taught in the public 
schools.” It was a bitter fight between church 
and nonconformity ending in the destruction 
of a Government. Since then, however, 
cyclonic changes have taken place including 
and arising from two devastating world wars. 
Instruction in religion has been carried on in 
the primary and secondary schools, but in 
the grammar schools it has been practically 
negligible. During these years there has 
been a growing development in the Church 
of England that in the best interests of the 
church separation from the state should take 
place; a vital new political force has arisen; 
and it is admitted generally a moral and spir- 
itual deterioration has set in, which is a real 
danger to the community, and alas for reasons 
I need not discuss now, Christendom is not 
the power for good in the lives of the people 
which it once was. Paul Hutchinson’s “What 
is to be done?” arises in an acute form. 
Reference must be made here to a pleasing 
feature in the relations between the State 
Church and Nonconformity which has had 
(and is likely to extend) an important effect 
upon recent developments regarding the 
teaching of religion in the schools. It is 
true that there is still a hard core in the 
Church who adopt an intransigent attitude 
towards nonconformity, but it is equally true 
that the relations between Church and Dis- 
sent are more friendly than ever, and the 
movement to draw the two closer together is 
increasing. It is because of this I can briefly 
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answer Mr. Hutchinson’s questions enumer- 
ated above as follows: 

(1) As far as Great Britain is concerned 
unless the issue is forced (and there is cause 
for this warning) there is nothing to pre- 
vent the continuance of a State Church while 
providing for religious education in public 
schools; and there is nothing to prevent con- 
tinuance of the demand for separation, which 
nonconformists must pursue. 

(2) Generally speaking the churches 
make little impact upon the world and the 
startling fact is that in the two “far-flung” 
missions recently held in Great Britian, there 
is little evidence that the message has “turned 
the world upside down.” My own convic- 
tion is that without “religious” education in 
the schools (my definition of religion is the 
application of Christian principles to every 
department of life) the Church will not re- 
gain its spiritual and moral vigour. 

(3) My answer to the two questions, 
therefore, is a categorical “Yes!” to the first, 
and “No!” to the second. To me the “di- 
lemma” will not arise. 

The great national religious education 
event in this country is the 1944 Education 
Act. Seized with the importance of the 
moral and spiritual degeneration mentioned 
above, and the clamant need for something 
to be done the leaders of the churches entered 
into negotiations with the then coalition 
government, then preparing the draft of the 
new venture, and eventually came to an 
agreement by which religious education 
under certain conditions was to be embodied 
in the Act of Parliament. Briefly, the main 
conditions are: 

(1) No pupil shall be compelled to at- 
tend religious worship or instruction if it is 
the desire of the parents that the child should 
be excused therefrom. 

(2) If the parents desire that religious in- 
struction not be provided in the school, suit- 
able reasonable arrangements can be made 
for such religious education provided that 
the attendance does not interfere with the 
“secular” education, i.e, it must be at the 
beginning or end of the school session. 

(3) Neither the collective act of worship, 
or the religious instruction shall (a) be 
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distinctive of any particular religious de- 
nomination; and (b) the religious instruc- 
tion must be in accordance with an agreed 
syllabus, and shall not include anything dis- 
tinctive of any religious denomination. 

(4) No person, because of his religious 
Opinions, or omitting to attend religious 
worship, shall be disqualified from being a 
teacher. 


(5) Neither shall any teacher be victim- 
ized in any way because of his religious 
opinions, or failing to attend worship. 

(6) With these provisos religious instruc- 
tion shall be given in every public school. 

The body responsible for the preparation 
of the agreed syllabus must be the County 
Education Authority (the larger governing 
local authority in Great Britain) which shall 
call a conference of nominees representing 
the Church of England, other religious de- 
nominations, except the Roman Catholics 
who stand aloof, associations of the teaching 
professions, and the county authority. 

The Act enjoins upon the County Author- 
ity to seek unanimous agreement on the final 
form of the syllabus. Failing this the minister 
of education shall appoint a Body to prepare 
such a syllabus. Alternately, the County 
Council can adopt the syllabus prepared by 
another authority. 

The writer of this article is a member of 
the Middlesex County Council, the second 
most important County Authority in Eng- 
land. He is a layman, and has been a lay 
preacher since he was 15 years old. He was 
elected as Chairman of the Drafting Com- 
mittee entirely responsible for the preparation 
of the syllabus. After examining a number 
of existing syllabi we decided to prepare one 
entirely our own. Two interesting facts 
emerged: (1) during the whole of the 60 
sessions held of an average of 22 or 3 hours 
each, not a single division was taken. This 
is really remarkable when it is known that 
each member had strong convictions and did 
not hesitate to express them forcibly on oc- 
casion. There were the Anglicans, from the 
Low Churchman to the Anglo-Catholic; other 
denominations (except the Roman Catho- 
lics) with their distinctive characteristics; 
the Fundamentalists to the Modernists; the 
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biblical experts who had their special views; 
then there were the political strains running 
through them all, from the Conservative to 
the Socialist. (2) When we started most of 
us were strangers to one another. We became 
a team, and finished as a fellowship. To me 
and to others it was a wonderful experience. 

Very wisely, our first task was to decide 
upon certain guiding principles, from which 
we did not deviate. The most important 
were: 


(1) It is necessary to show the way in 
which Christianity offers the right relation- 
ship between God and man. 

(2) The religious teaching must be based 
upon the Bible. 

(3) The chief task of the schools is to 
train for citizenship. 

(4) The religious instruction given should 
relate the message of the Bible to modern 
times and problems. 

Is it surprising that, with these principles 
as a guide the Middlesex religious syllabus 
became not only a comprehensive one, but 
character shaping; a training medium for 
life’s decisions; a challenge as to citizenship 
responsibilities as well as rights? 

At this stage a description of the syllabus 
might be of general interest. It covers the 
whole of possible school life: from the age 
of two (nursery school period) to 17 years — 
one stage leading naturally to the next. There 
is one cord running right through the sylla- 
bus, viz: that of regard for and service to 
others. The little children from 2 to 5 years 
are told Bible stories showing God’s love 
for the world; how He works and cares for 
us; His love for babies and children; and 
that they in turn must have love for others, 
linking up our gratitude to farmers, fisher- 
men and others, and the babies and young 
children of other lands. Both the Old and 
New Testaments are drawn upon, together 
with nature stories, and stories from con- 
temporary life. 

The same principles and practices are fol- 
lowed with the next age grouping, from 5 
to 7. The same main headings are employed, 
but more advanced Bible stories are told, 
leading up more definitely to human rela- 
tionships such as the family, the school, and 
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to pets and that even at this stage one can 
learn to listen for and to God's voice, and 
that there are many ways by which one can 
render service to others. 

It is expected that by now the pupils will 
be prepared for a more systematic and com- 
plete treatment of religion through concen- 
tration on Christ himself. The Junior stage 
covers years 7-11 plus. The four years’ sub- 
jects are the life of Jesus; His great deeds; His 
teaching; and His life taken from a different 
angle, ie., Christ and God working through 
stalwarts in days of hardship, linked up with 
social workers for Jesus. The Old Testament 
in this course is used as a background to the 
life of Christ, introducing special stories 
ranging from Abraham to the Maccabees. 
The call to life is the connecting theme 
through Christ the Great Exemplar. At this 
stage “activity” approaches are considered to 
be of especial importance, e.g, it is stressed 
that Jesus observed the common things of 
life and used them to draw lessons from 
them; the importance of work and Jesus as 
a worker; school a preparation for life’s work; 
that God needs us to work together with Him 
for His kingdom; and having to fight temp- 
tation in our lives. To help the teachers there 
is a special article on expression work. 

I now come to the most difficult part of 
our task. Educationally, we are faced with 
the problem that the upper limit compulsory 
school-attending age at present is 15 plus, but 
it is hoped that at the earliest possible mo- 
ment it will be raised to 16 plus. This is 
bound up with the shortage of buildings, 
partly due to war damage and the need for 
more schools; and that the bulk of our chil- 
dren will be leaving at 15 plus, although en- 
couragement is given to parents to keep their 
children at school until they are 16 by means 
of scholarships. Then there is the problem 
that not only between 16 and 18, but also 
say 13 and 15 one has to deal with pupils of 
higher intelligence. At the same time it is 
of paramount importance to leave the teacher 
absolutely free to deal with the courses as he 
thinks best to suit the aptitudes of his pupils. 
As we state in our general introduction the 
Syllabus “is not meant to be a rigid prescribed 
course which must be completed in full by 
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every pupil. It is intended as a guide and 
not a chain.” In other words, inquisitive- 
ness and acquisitiveness have to be guided in 
the right direction. Knowledge, sympathy, 
tact and patience and right living on the 
part of the teacher are required more than 
ever if the best results are to be obtained. In 
the real and complete sense concentration 
and preparation for post-school life must take 
place. That is to say the treatment of reli- 
gion must take on an entirely different form 
to get home to the young alert pupil what 
religion means in the term of divine and 
human relationships. The drafting commit- 
tee decided ultimately upon providing two 
sets of courses; the first basic in a sense com- 
pulsory; and alternative, leaving the teacher 
complete freedom to make his choice of 
presentation: in both cases it is hoped in 
close co-operation with the pupils treating 
them as really intelligent persons. 


The aim is to link up closely both the Old 
and New Testaments, e.g., the first year deals 
with the life of Christ and the history of Israel 
up to the disruption of the monarchy; the 
second year the teachings of Christ and Israel's 
history from the disruption to New Testa- 
ment times; the third year, the early Church 
and the Prophets; the fourth year, St. Luke's 
Gospel and the writings; the fifth year the 
Acts and Isaiah. The alternative courses are 
important because they deal directly with life 
problems and questions which exercise the 
minds of many young people; eg. the course 
on “Christianity and Life Today” is a three 
year course to be taken before 16, perhaps 
from a practical point of view, the most im- 
portant of all because it actually deals with 
life’s contemporary problems. It faces up 
directly to burning issues and does not seek to 
evade or limit their operation. As far as I 
know no other syllabus does this. It empha- 
sizes Christian imperatives of human rela- 
tionships; what the Bible has to say regard- 
ing Christianity and society; family rela- 
tionships including marriage; Christianity 
and the state; the world and economic life 
including the ownership and use of land, the 
carrying on of industry, Christianity and 
work and leisure, exploitation and vision of 
Christians. It has a section dealing with the 
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characteristics of Christian citizens, and the 
Christian principles of citizenship. There is 
also included a list of Christian witnesses to 
the sacredness of human life to be used as 
illustrations and incentives. To the statisti- 
cally minded no less than 46 books of the 
Bible have been drawn upon in preparation 
of these courses. 

There are courses on “The Bible and Its 
Story”; “The Christian Faith”; “Christian 
Character”; the “History of Christianity”; the 

“Fourth Gospe ” (the only syllabus doing 
this); the “Pauline Epistles”; Ke ee 
Literature”; the “Problem of Suffering”; 
“Comparative Study of Religions”; a “Mod- 
ern Apologetic.” 

The last section is particularly for teachers. 
It is entitled “Aids to Teaching,” covering 
“The Adaptation of the Syllabus to the Needs 
of Backward Children; Memory and Expres- 
sion Work, Visual Aids, The Background of 
Life in Palestine. There is a chronological 
table of not only biblical events, but near 
eastern events affecting Palestine and of the 
Ancient East. There is, of course, the in- 
evitable bibliography covering the main pur- 
poses of the syllabus. 

Finally, and quite briefly, four other things 
should be stated: 


(1) As already indicated, all through our 
deliberations we were anxious to maintain 
the freedom of teachers in their selection of 
parts, if need be, of the courses and not in any 
way to dictate to them, or to imply that they 
must not employ their initiative. This is 
why, after quoting suitable passages of scrip- 
ture we speak of “Topics suggested for con- 
sideration.” 


(2) Apart from the fact that we had on 
our Committee recognized biblical experts 
we were anxious that (a) the texts chosen 
were correct; and (b) that in no way were 
their meanings stretched to cover the part- 
ticular topical suggestions. We, therefore, 
employed the services of two outside au- 
thorities to check this. Possible critics should 
take notice of this, and the fact mentioned 
increases considerably the value of the sylla- 
bus. 


(3) Paul Hutchinson speaks of the im- 












































pact of the churches upon the world. When- 
ever I have had the opportunity of talking 
to churches and Christian organizations about 
the syllabus I have emphasized that, unless 
the churches and Sunday Schools bring their 
message and curriculum more into line with 
that of the syllabus, in the course of a few 
years the thousands passing through our 
schools will have a much greater knowledge 
of what Christianity really means than the 
present average church and Sunday school, 
that it is bound to have its repercussions 
upon present methods and organization, out- 
look, and activity, which will not necessarily 
be to the advantage of the churches. 

(4) I cannot emphasize too strongly that 
ministers of religion as such must be kept 
out of the schools. The denominational di- 
visions must not be introduced into the 
schools because they will be a divisive and 
not a unifying force. As I said to a body of 
teachers: 

“The school should not be transformed into 
achurch. There is a difference between reli- 
gious education and devotion. I can be and 
am devoted to my religious denomination, 
but this does not mean that thereby I become 
religiously educated. For this reason I hope 
that the Middlesex syllabus will lead the way 
in religious education — meaning the equip- 
ment of a pupil with knowledge about reli- 
gion as in any other subject in the curricu- 
lum. This is why I am desperately anxious 
that this shall be left in the hands of teachers 
in the school because they have developed a 
pedagogical technique to enable them to 
handle a religious subject like Christian eth- 
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ics with the same objectivity as with other 
school subjects. By this method we shall 
share, in the school’s building a democracy 
having the higher ideals of citizenship as its 
driving force. This is the ideal state integra- 
tion: unity in principle with diversity in 
method and the Christian ethical answer to 
materialism and totalitarianism, the present 
baneful influences in and of the world.” 

On checking up this article I find that I 
have left out an important fact which should 
be considered in order to avoid a possible 
misunderstanding. The upheaval mentioned 
in the early part of this article did not work 
out as anticipated. It was expected that the 
new government would at least repeal the ob- 
noxious Clauses in the 1902 Education Act, it 
being recognized that the Act did mean our 
educational advance. This was not realized, 
with the result that while “Religion” could be 
taught in the public schools it was not man- 
datory. Consequently the teaching became 
uneven and in some schools the subject was 
hardly mentioned. Today, however, it is 
compulsory for all publicly maintained 
schools, but the type of instruction is deter- 
mined by each County authority, with the re- 
sult that there is no model pattern. To my 
mind this is the weakness of the situation. 
However, it is still in its infancy. In fact 
a number of authorities have not yet deter- 
mined whether they will prepare their own 
syllabus, or adopt an existing one. It is 
hoped that in the relatively near future the 
position will be straightened out—say a 
year or two of practical experience. 





In 1900, the life expectancy at birth was 49 years. 


an average of 68 years. 


Today, newborn babies can expect to live 


In 1900, when the proportion of older persons was much less than now, the nation’s death rate 
was 17 per 1,000 persons. Today, that rate is down to 10 per 1,000 population, despite the aging 


population. 


In 1933, the lowest state maternal mortality rate was 4.3 per 1,000 live births. 


In 1947, the 


highest state maternal mortality rate was 2.6, and the rate for the entire United States was 1.3, lowest 


ever reported by any nation. 
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SHOULD THERE BE 


A “Curriculum” of Worship Training? 


CLARICE M. BOWMAN 


Youth Department, The General Board of Education of the Methodist Church 


I’ FOR THE sake of experiment, one 
adopts the hypothesis that God’s power 
can be experienced in human life and made 
functional in a needy world, four implica- 
tions for ongoing church work and Christian 
education appear with startling clarity. 

1. People need God; the way to find him is 
through prayer and worship; but the masses 
of church people do not know how to pray 
and worship God, in ways truly satisfying and 
meaningful. 

Worship— in the sense, not of any par- 
ticular services, but in the sense of “putting 
the hands of the people into the hand of 
God” (to adopt Henry Sloane Coffin’s phrase 
about preaching) — must be made more cen- 
tral in the work of Protestant churches. Thus 
and thus only will it become more central in 
the lives of the individuals who make up the 
churches. 

The larger the church, and the more varied 
the program of activities it promotes, the more 
earnestly should its leaders ask, “Are we help- 
ing people find God?” (Let the staff mem- 
bers of medium-to-larger churches read the 
book Nicodemus, by Dorothy Walworth, 
and ask themselves some searching ques- 
tions). In small country churches, the Sun- 
day service (let's call it “worship,” not mere- 
ly “preaching service”) is central. Whether 
in turn the service is centered in God, or in 
the preacher, or in the congregation is an- 
other question. 

There has been lately an awakening of 
interest in the use of the arts in worship ser- 
vice. Youth groups tend to think they can- 
not get ready to worship without a “worship 
center.” The trend towards building more 
beautiful churches, and making use of the 
highest in all the arts is healthy. Protestant- 
ism has been vitamin-starved for centuries 
for the beauty that lifts the soul to God. But 
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always the upreach to God must be made 
central in worship observances, not the ac- 
coutrements. With all the arts in the ser- 
vice of religion, religion must be there. 

The church life of early Christians was 
thus centered. But in extending its many- 
sided ministry to the total personality, the 
church of today has added to its functions — 
fellowship, recreation, training in Parlia- 
mentary procedures, social action, counsel- 
ing, and the like. All these offices are to the 
good; through them people's lives are ren- 
dered more abundant. But some churches 
whose doors are open every day for a multi- 
tude of activities are failing people at their 
point of deepest wistfulness: how to find 
God and spiritual anchorage in a chaotic 
world. 

This is not to suggest that the more activi- 
ties, the less worship. The opposite is often 
true. Many churches with the fullest pro- 
grams have also the warm vital worship life 
that answers people’s heart-needs. Yet 
churches everywhere should watch, lest in 
their zeal to furnish folk the accessories, and 
to bid for their interest and support, it fail 
them in “the one thing most needful.” 

Protestantism came into being on the plat- 
form of allowing people to worship God and 
read their Bibles for themselves. But to what 
extent do Protestant churches today really 
teach their people to do either? 

The intermediates in one church, worked 
together in their preparatory membership 
class, to prepare booklets telling the back- 
ground of certain church worship customs, 
hymns and symbols. These were distributed 
at the altar as the members joined. After 
that service, over a hundred adults came to 
ask wistfully if they might have a copy of 
one of those booklets so that they might have 
that information, too. 

















A “CURRICULUM” OF WORSHIP TRAINING 


“Why,” leaders of established churches 
often ask, “do so few come to our splendidly- 
planned services, while thousands flock to 
the meetings of the various sects?” Maybe 
the bridge offered people in these meetings, 
between their problems and God, is mere 
emotionalism which will not last when away 
from the hypnotic power of the preacher or 
the music; but at least it is a bridge! The 
sober question must be asked by those re- 
sponsible in the established churches, “Do 
we actually plan every worship service and 
meeting — whether for the congregation as 
a whole, or in age groups or smaller subdi- 
visions —as if we expected the people to 
make contact with the Most High God? Do 
the people come, as if they anticipated — in 
awe, humility, reverence — that meeting? Do 
they attend in a mental attitude of expecting 
something to happen to them, that might 
change their way of living? 

Does the minister and the director of reli- 
gious education or volunteer leader make 
ptayer and worship central in his own life? 
How busy church workers are! What a vast 
variety of skills they must possess: admini- 
stration, business management; personnel 
handling; group work; music; promotion; 
public relations; and many other skills. With 
all their training in program-planning, tech- 
niques and methods, have they had training 
in what it means to worship? Do the semi- 
naries guide ministers into a deep under- 
standing of how a person comes into con- 
tact with God? Do the young ministers go- 
ing out of seminaries know how a little child 
reaches toward God, what his language and 
thought-forms are? An adolescent, and ways 
of worship that are natural tohim? Does the 
director receive training, along with his 
courses on methods and materials, in ways of 
guiding people into a meaningful personal 
prayer life, and of developing in a congrega- 
tion a nucleus of spiritual leadership? 

Trained or not, do minister and staff put 
prayer-time into their daily budgets of time, 
until they can say with the Psalmist, “He 
restoreth my soul.” Until that happens to 
church leaders, it will not happen in the 
church. 

Arguments have raged through the church 
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about creeds, theology, words, ritual, forms, 
symbols, mechanics, buildings. If but a frac- 
tion of the creative energy spent thus could 
have been focused upon seeking God, Prot- 
estantism might long since have launched 
new movements forward. 

2. Persons from youngest years can be 
guided in the worship of God. But little 
folks do not worship in grown-up ways. 
Grown-up language, thought-forms, acts, and 
patterns are as foreign to their natural ex- 
pfession as grown-up clothes are hampering 
to them in their play. Even “cut-down” 
adult form (such as junior sermons, junior 
church, abbreviated versions of formal services 
with story replacing sermon, small-dimension 
worship centers and the like) have little 
if any meaning to very young minds and 
hearts. We smile at Isaac Watts’ quaint “Di- 
vine and Moral Songs for Children” from the 
early 1700's; yet probably in our day we 
are continuing to do what Watts did in his: 
watering down adult ideas and practices for 
children. 

Children have their own natural path- 
ways to God! Any adult who has worked 
with them sympathetically knows that. This 
naturalness of upreach and expression should 
be given a culture, wherein it can grow and 
flower. When we speak of “worship guid- 
ance” for children, youth, and adults, there- 
fore, it is not to imply a molding or manipu- 
lating but rather a constant and systematic 
effort to surround growing lives with helps 
and stimulation, so that each may in his own 
way find vital sustaining fellowship with 
God. 

To provide this guidance is the first busi- 
ness of the Church. And the findings of 
modern psychology and child-study can be 
used in the service of this goal. 

But strangely, those findings seem geared 
largely to teaching methods. For a long time 
there have been Sunday schools, and cur- 
ricula of stwdy for the different age-groups. 
Each year brings a more careful scientific 
grading of ideologies and activities to meet 
the “needs and interests” of at each 
level of development. But for long, worship 
was considered something separate. In fact, 
in most church schools now, there is a sharp 
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break between the “devotional” period and 
the “classes.” The superintendent accents 
the break by announcing, “Now you may all 
go to your classes.” 

This pattern, so engrained into habits of 
Protestant people, may someday have to be 
broken! How does one find God? Through 
slicing off one hour of the clock for study of 
Bible, and intellectual pursuits of fact-find- 
ing and discussion; then slicing off another 
period for a “program” of hymns, scripture, 
prayer, and the like? Might not the entire 
available time be used more wisely and fumc- 
tionally if in any given group there could 
be discussion, search into the Bible and other 
helps, plans for Christian action, and prayer 
and worship when needed and when natural 
in the group’s ongoing quest? Increasingly, 
this procedure is being used in children’s 
groups. There is a simplicity and natural- 
ness about it that commends it for use with 
youth and adults as well. 


Why should not worship guidance be as 
carefully keyed to unfolding abilities and 
emotions as are teaching methods and con- 
tent-materials? Why should there not be a 
curriculum of worship training? A long- 
range plan would indicate this step of wor- 
ship guidance for this age; that step for that. 
At present the writing of “worship pro- 
grams” in denominational and interdenomi- 
national publications is apparently done on 
a hit-or-miss basis: subjects this or that writer 
has materials on. The “pattern” of programs 
is virtually the same, from primary through 
adult. A worker experimented with having 
leaders of various age-groups from junior 
through adults read through some ready-pre- 
pared “worship programs” without knowing 
what age-group they were intended for. Their 
guesses revealed the startling fact that there 
was virtually no difference in the way these 
materials were prepared! Junior materials 
were taken for older youth; and vice versa. 

Worship-training appears to be in the 
“uniform lessons” stage that curriculum- 
planning was many years ago! 

Worse, the guidance of worship of chil- 
dren, youth and adults is often left in the 
hands of woefully untrained persons. The 
most sacred hours of the week, when young 
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life comes under the influence of the church, 
are guided (or misguided) by persons with 
little understanding of what worship means 
—although some may be well trained in 
“psychology,” “teaching methods,” and the 
like. 

The prevailing concept of “getting up a 
program” for next Sunday’s devotions in the 
church school is that of listing a number of 
items, routine-fashion (hymn-scripture- 
ptayer-story, etc.) Why this routine? Youth 
asked to “take leadership” in worship pro- 
grams tend to copy the mistakes of their 
elders. Further, the emphasis with youth is 
too often upon “taking part,” rather than 
upon worshipping God through their youth- 
planned services. The actual worship ex- 
perience of the group may be jeopardized 
in order to give some young fledgling prac- 
tice in piano-playing or speaking. Thus 
“training leadership” is made primary; wor- 
ship secondary. There are plenty of pro- 
grams put on each week in Protestant church 
schools, women’s societies, men’s brother- 
hoods, and the like. Is there the worship of 
Almighty God? 


Ministers ask, “Why shouldn’t the mem- 
bers of my church school at least from inter- 
mediates on up, come to the church service 
for their worship? Why should they put on 
competing worship programs in the church 
school?” 

The periods set aside for worship in the 
church school need not be competitive to the 
church service in any sense. (Is the minister 
jealous for more numbers at his service? ) 
Rather, the more richly and satisfyingly one is 
finding fellowship with God, the more one 
wants fuller fellowship. Where the church 
school is helping persons worship God truly 
in their own age-groups and on their own 
levels, there is created a fuller “appetite” for 
worship, and more desire to participate in 
church worship voluntarily, when they reach 
the age to worship with the larger church 
family. 

Adults need to be taken by the hand and 
taught to worship, too. How many have a 
“spectatoritis” (entertain - me - if - you - can) 
psychology carried over from movie theatre 
and football mind-sets? How many come to 






































church, and to the worship periods in their 
church school, with a “let’s-hurry-and-get- 
the-preliminaries-over-with” attitude, so that 
they can get down to the sermon or the talk? 

Kierkegaard observed that the usual 
church-goers’ orientation was on this wise: 
minister and choir, the chief actors; the 
people, the audience; God prompting from 
the wings. He suggests 4 complete reversal of 
that concept, if worship is to take place: the 
people, the chief actors; minister and choir 
merely prompting from the wings; the au- 
dience, the great God before Whom each 
worshipping heart must play his part . . . not 
merely in the worship period but in all-time 
Christian living. Yes, adults need help on 
how to worship. Training them is the 
church’s business. What should take prece- 
dence over that as chief business? 

3. The minister is spiritual shepherd of 
his entire flock, all ages. Therefore, he 
should be as concerned to help little children 
and growing youth learn to worship God in 
ways meaningful to them, as he is to help 
adults through the customary Sunday morn- 
ing church service which is on the adult level. 
A thorough-going job analysis of his func- 
tion as spiritual shepherd would necessitate 
a drastic change of perspective for many 
ministers, and drastically different invest- 
ment of their time and energies. 

It would lead to a new point of view about 
the work of the church school, not as ad- 
junct to the “main church” (as symbolically 
many educational buildings are adjunct to 
the sanctuary); but as an all-church effort 
to help growing persons find God and be 
found of Him. As simple as that! Higher 
up in priority would be the church’s ministry 
to the home. Central in the minister's day 
would be efforts to help parents learn how 
to guide their children religiously and to 
help those who teach and counsel with vari- 
ous age-groups learn how to train them in 
worship. 

Many ministers would need special prep- 
aration for these functions. (One suspects 
that the antipathy of some towards religious 
education is their unadmitted insecurity 
along these lines.) Probably most have 
given careful study and years of their lives 
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to learning about church administration and 
sermon-building. Yer many lack founda- 
tional understandings of how life reaches up 
to God, through years of childhood and 
youth. Some will admit feeling tongue-tied 
when asked to carry on a conversation with 
a primary child or an intermediate. They 
cannot counsel with untrained lay teachers 
in how to guide worship, when they them- 
selves are not equipped. The untrained keep 
floundering. The empty circle goes on. No 
wonder the minister wonders why youth 
fails to attend church. 

4. If the worship of a congregation could 
be enriched, more power would be felt in 
that church. 


First, there would undoubtedly be a new 
quality of fellowship. Into the various 
groups and organizations would flow the 
spirit of living religion, like red c es 
through a circulatory system. Tensions 
would gradually disappear, as members found 
themselves caught up in a group-spirit, work- 
ing for a cause greater than themselves, or 
their smaller group-loyalties. Service-action 
projects would be planned; for it follows in- 
evitably that when people are loving God 
with heart, mind and soul, there flow out 
from them expressions of concern and love 
to their neighbors. 

Whereas now so much of a minister's 
time has to be spent trying to patch up differ- 
ences, or persuade people to take jobs in the 
church, in a vitally worshiping group there 
would be more compelling motives for serv- 
ing. 

‘fadividuals would develop more spiritual 
“backbone.” Trueblood in Alternative to 
Futility speaks of the invertebrate nature of 
much of Protestant church membership, and 
adds that mere organizational structure can 
never add real backbone; it can only come 
through disciplines of worship and sincere 
spiritual living. 

Protestant church people have been leaners 
too long. They come to church mentally and 
spiritually leaning on the minister and the 
choir. As soon as a church grows financially 
able, it puts on a paid staff of people to do its 
work, then members may relax on the golf 
course and elsewhere. 
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Real worship, on the other hand, prods, 
stabs awake, and sends a person, himself, out 
to work for the kingdom of God. The inner 
compulsion is more powerful than any out- 
side pressure to “crusade” or “evangelize.” 
Meeting often with God in prayer and wor- 
ship does something to one’s selfhood: one 
catches vision of higher Purposes to be 
served, and the sense of being meeded in 
God's work is psychologically therapeutic. 
The highest possible counseling work a church 
could do would be to usher people into the 
presence of the Great Counselor, where they 
may learn that only by losing self in a cause 
beyond self is self realized. Psychiatrists on 
the staff of a church no doubt help indi- 
viduals. But first, the church should see to 
it that they are helped to find God, the great 
Answer. 

Protestant people have been confused, also, 
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about basic beliefs. In the words of Georgia 
Harkness, Protestants are not trained in 


thinking theologically. Were their wor- 
ship life more vital, they would know more 
surely in Whom they may believe. They 
could witness as ones “having authority.” 

At the point of the human soul in contact 
with the divine, do not the “liberal” and the 
“fundamentalist” camps of thinking come 
together? Differences there are in vocabu- 
lary, yes. But is not the common denomi- 
nator there? At the same point, do not the 
proponents of “evangelism” and of “Chris- 
tian education” (as some narrowly define 
each) find themselves together? 

Let us seek to worship God in spirit and 
in truth; and to rise from our knees with 
new vision and motive for building the world 
better, not according to our plans only, but 
in harmony wtih his Purposes. 





Learning through Group Discussion is the newest pamphlet in a series published by Junior 
Town Meeting League to develop an interest in discussion techniques and current affairs. Two ques- 
tions are answered in the book; (1) What are the newest techniques for handling group discussions 


in the classroom? 
cedure? 
South Front Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


> (2) How can both teachers and students evaluate discussion as a learning pro- 
This pamphlet may be secured, free of charge, from Junior Town Meeting League, 400 


The American Council on Education found in a national sample of 10,000 high school seniors 
that “only 56 per cent of Jewish applications were accepted as compared with 67 per cent of the 
Roman Catholic and 77 per cent of the Protestant applications.” 


Other factors besides religion and race affected the applicant’s chance of acceptance. 
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students were more likely to be accepted than those with poor academic standing. Girl applicants 
tended to be accepted more frequently than boys, largely because they tended to make a better scholas- 
tic showing. Jewish students in the top two-fifths of their class on the other hand, encountered 
special difficulty in getting into the college of their choice. They succeeded in getting to college as 
frequently as students of other faiths only because they applied to many more colleges. (Public 
Affairs Pamphles No. 153. Religion and Race: Barriers to College? 


Catholic University of America located in Washington, D. C., conferred a degree on Rabbi 
Samuel H. Berkowitz, the first such degree in the history of the institution. Rabbi Berkowitz com- 
pleted a study of Arabic and Arabic dialects in the Department of Semitic Languages of the University. 























Christian Theology 


AND CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


E. O. HOMRIGHAUSEN 


Professor of Christian Education, Princeton Seminary 


Introduction 


VERY MAN HAS a theology, even 

though he refuses to admit he has one. 
The Methodist Church has a theology, and 
so has the Presbyterian Church. Therefore, 
it is not a matter of having a theology or not, 
rather, it is a question as to whether those who 
have theologies have right and sound the- 
ologies. It is highly important that everyone 
who teaches or preaches the Christian faith 
perform his or her task with a sense of direc- 
tion that is founded upon those realities 
which are true and right. 

Theology has different meanings. In one 
sense theology is a body of principles or doc- 
trines which are regarded as valid interpre- 
tations of the totality of things which center 
in God. We may say that one has a theology, 
and by that mean that a person has a well- 
rounded philosophy of life. In a real sense, 
our theology is the most important thing 
about us. 

Theology may also denote a process of 
thinking. Theological thinking is a peren- 
nial task which is incumbent upon Christians 
of every age, upon growing life, and especially 
upon those to whom is committed the task 
of teaching Christianity. We must come to 
satisfying and relevant convictions about re- 
ligious matters by rethinking the faith we 
profess in the light of its origin, its historical 
interpretations, our contemporary thought 
patterns, and our situation. One of the con- 
stant tasks of the Christian educator is to help 
persons through theological thinking to a 
theology that is indigenous, vital, valid, 
relevant, workable. 

Theology, therefore, is negative, critical 
thinking, as well as positive, constructive 
thinking. It has a long and venerable history, 
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and has left its deposits in our historic the- 
ological tradition. However, this tradition 
is dead unless it is made alive in every genera- 
tion, and in every person, through fresh pos- 
session, reinterpretation and communication. 

There is no need to elaborate the statement 
that there is abroad a vigorous interest in 
Christian theology. This interest has impli- 
cations for the Christian educator. The re- 
nascence of theology is not confined to Chris- 
tian circles. Ever since atomic bombs fell 
upon two Japanese cities, even the scientists 
and literati have turned theologians. Mr. 
Cousins wrote his widely-read editorial in 
The Saturday Review of Literature entitled, 
“Modern Man is Obsolete,” which became so 
popular that it was expanded into a small 
book. Some of our scientists have become 
frightened at the prospect of atomic energy 
falling into the hands of irresponsible or 
belligerent persons or groups. One of them 
is reported to have recently said, “Will Chris- 
tians Christianize the world, or must we sci- 
entists do it?” 

I. The Meaning of Christianity 

One of the major trends in current the- 
ology is a concern for the essence of Chris- 
tianity. I believe this concern is of greater 
importance than our effort, at applying 
Christianity! It is most essential to know 
what Christianity is, what it proposes to do 
in human personality and society, and how 
it makes itself effective as a power in and 
through persons. The conditions which we 
confront without and within the churches 
are making us keenly aware of our deficien- 
cies in matters of elementary knowledge and 
experience. The Christian Church is becom- 
ing aware of itself, is rediscovering the secret 
of its historic and contemporary existence, is 
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finding its purpose, message and task. While 
we would not blame God for the tragic times 
in which we find ourselves, we cannot but 
regard these times as providential in intent, 
since they are making us serious about the 
meaning of life and the solution to its per- 
plexing realities. Even those who have lost 
contact with the Christian faith are concerned 
about these matters. 

It is with this implication for Christian 
education that I would begin. Whatever we 
may think of contemporary schools of the- 
ology, this seems to be one of the common 
concerns of us all. It is the question: What 
is Christianity? The answer to this question 
inevitably determines what we do as Chris- 
tian educators. We might say that all other 
implications flow from it, whether it be 
method, curriculum, or organization. 

Needless to say the subject is too vast for 
exhaustive treatment in this paper. The 
question is posed primarily because of the 
felt need for an authority, and a hierarchy of 
secondary authorities. Many theologians to- 
day think that Protestant Christianity has 
become heavily involved in the secular cul- 
ture of modern civilization. This condition 
may be a contributing cause to our tragedy. 
This trend in Christian theology, it is said, 
began with the Renaissance, when the Greek 
ideal of the liberal man emerged after cen- 
turies of dormancy. The medieval period 
subordinated man to the authority of a church 
which regarded itself as the dispenser of 
grace, the keeper of the gate of heaven, and 
the official teacher, ruler and judge of all 
men. The Renaissance-man revolted against 
such authority, and instead of subordinating 
man to some better authority outside himself, 
put himself and this world in its place. Thus 
man was the measure of all things. In his 
wake came the intellectual, the bourgeois, 
the scientific, the democratic man. Every 
modern development has behind it the dy- 
namic of human emancipation from external 
authority. 

The authority of life in modern times has 
gradually shifted from that contained within 
the Christian tradition, particularly the Word 
of God, to that which is contained within the 
context of this world. The supreme good 
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was interpreted in rerms of human wellbeing, 
autonomously determined, individual and 
corporate. The transcendent was swallowed 
up in the immanent, or the transcendent was 
interpreted in terms of data in personality 
and the social order. 

Some branches of Protestantism were af- 
fected by the immanentism of the Renais- 
sance and the autonomy of the man of the 
Enlightenment. Protestantism is akin to this 
development of modern man. It champions 
individual freedom, the right of private 
judgment, national groupings, democracy, 
popular education, freedom from political 
and ecclesiastical tyranny. It would take us 
too far afield to trace the rise of modern 
Protestant theology in order to indicate how, 
especially from the time of Kant on, the 
Christian religion has been regarded not as a 
revelation from God made manifest in his- 
tory and immanent through faith and the 
power of the Holy Spirit in the church, but 
as a datum of human experience. Objective 
revelatory authority was displaced by the re- 
ligious consciousness. 

When this is done, religion becomes too 
human; it centers in the human situation and 
particularly in the consciousness of man as 
he seeks to find his place in the world and 
among his fellows. When this is done, it 
does not take long until the objective realities 
of Christian tradition are made subordinate 
to human judgment and appropriation. The 
authority of the tradition is dissolved into hu- 
man relativities. Truth is subordinated to 
life and experience. Christianity then be- 
comes a part of the historic human conscious- 
ness, like all other religions. It loses its 
uniqueness and its sovereignty. The Bible 
is interpreted largely in terms of human dis- 
covery instead of in terms of revelation. Jesus 
becomes a prophetic, moral, and religious 
teacher and not a divine savior. The Divine 
Initiative, upon which Christianity is based, 
is displaced or reinterpreted in terms of a 
general revelation which is not related to a 
specific period in history; in its place is put 
the religious quest. The end of this method 
is that Christianity becomes throughly rela- 
tivized. It loses its objective norms. It may 
then mean almost anything to anyone, since 
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its authority now is centered in man and the 
changing social scene. 

I would not be misunderstood at this point. 
This modern trend in theology has been of 
value. It has helped us to interpret Chris- 
tianity in dynamic and contemporary terms, 
and has broken the strangle-hold of a static, 
literalistic, artificial and formal interpreta- 
tion. There is another aspect of the Renais- 
sance which is religious. It emancipated man 
from the tyranny of what was regarded as a 
secular-religious church, and from a tyran- 
nical feudal order, and opened up the Chris- 
tian ideal of the free man in Christ. This 
ideal was the dynamic of the best in western 
civilization. It does not deny evangelical 
humanism. It believes in free inquiry, in 
scientific investigation, in democracy, pro- 
vided these pursuits are carried on in the 
Christian spirit. In fact, evangelical Chris- 
tianity interprets the Christian faith in terms 
of freedom and democracy. These are inher- 
ent in the Christian faith! It believes in edu- 
cation and the enlightened man. But it does 
not go back to the classical Greek period for 
its conception of the free man. It believes 
in freedom in the Christian Gospel. 

When we think of the essence of Christi- 
anity, I think we will need to keep this dis- 
tinction in mind. Is Christianity the Good 
News regarding the purpose, power, love and 
presence of God in Jesus Christ offered to 
man for his true liberation, his restoration to 
sonship with God; or, is it one of the historic 
attempts of man, on the basis of his quest- 
ings, to come to a satisfying life individually 
and corporately here on earth? I think that 
the issue is drawn here. There are theolo- 
gians, in these days of confusion and of re- 
examination, who regard the Gospel as 
God-given, as unique, as once-for-all (that 
is, related to a unique period in history) 
given through concrete historical events, as a 
living, incarnate and dynamic revelation of 
the truth about God and man, an offer of the 
power of God to man for his salvation, or 
highest wellbeing, in this world and the next. 
I think that this is a definite trend in theo- 
logical circles today. This point of view has 
always been held by the conservative tradi- 
tion. Revelation is not regarded as a static 
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system of doctrines, so much as it is regarded 
as a personal Gospel of divine action em- 
bedded in the history which the Bible records. 
Revelation is not a ready-made system of 
doctrine but a disclosure of the Divine pur- 
pose and power in the relativities of history, 
particularly in Jesus Christ. It is known only 
through honest inquiry and the mystery of 
faith in the bosom of the Christian commu- 
nity, by a power not ourselves, namely, the 
Holy Spirit. This revelation is sui generis. 
While it is made known through historical 
acts and personages, it cannot be fully known 
through the ordinary means of historical in- 
vestigation alone. It is not irrational, al- 
though it goes beyond reason. 

What we are trying to emphasize is that 
in our attempt to bring Christianity into life— 
which is right and necessary —and into the 
social situation, we may go so far as to lose 
sight of its distinctive thrusts of reality and the 
doctrines which interpret this reality. (Our 
doctrines are only verbal descriptions of these 
Divine realities.) The theological world is 
in the process now of extricating such terms 
as sin, Jesus Christ, Church, Kingdom of God, 
salvation, atonement, Word of God, Holy 
Spirit, and others from loose or false usages, 
which have obscured their meaning in the 
Christian tradition. 

That this concern of modern theology has 
implications for Christian education can be 
plainly discerned. Before we can begin to 
suggest further aspects of Christian educa- 
tion, it is necessary for us to come to some 
conclusion as to the nature of the Christianity 
we seek to teach. We are teaching this re- 
ligion with the conviction that it has Divine 
authority, or do we use it as a resource with 
which to develop a new or different Chris- 
tianity? How we teach and what we teach 
will be governed by what it is we are required 
to teach! If Christianity rests upon divine 
revelation, based upon the Divine Initiative, 
then our teaching will have to take on a more 
dynamic and authoritative character without 
overriding the freedom of the learner, or 
fixing upon him a static Christianity which 
allows no room for creative growth in Chris- 
tian apprehensions and appreciations. It will 
hardly be possible to subordinate content to 
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method, to speak of educating persons into 
Christianity, or to regard Christian education 
as an aspect of general education which is 
based upon the experimental method. 

It may be asked whether this theological 
trend will lead to a new dogmatism with its 
attendant method of indoctrination. The 
question is a good one. The term indoctri- 
nation is in bad repute. Usually it implies the 
one-way instruction of the pupil by a teacher 
who is concerned about the pupil’s accep- 
tance of dogmas without question or without 
freedom to discuss the matter. 

This is certainly not implied in the new 
theological trend toward a Christianity based 
upon revelation. First of all, the Bible is not 
a book of dogmas or rules. It is full of stories. 
It is history. It is the history of a peculiar 
people, written with a different motive from 
ordinary history. As such, the straight teach- 
ing of the Bible will hardly be the equivalent 
of teaching the Word of God. Revelation is 
not the impartation of a neat bundle of fool- 
proof doctrines, so much as it is the com- 
munication by God through historical events 
and personage, and particularly Jesus Christ, 
of His purpose, presence, saving love, living 
reality, and victorious power. Indoctrination 
will never succeed in bringing about a per- 
sonal encounter between God and man 
through biblical history. 

Further, it is impossible for any person to 
communicate his faith to another. Always 
the teacher is engaged as a witness to the 
thing itself, and only through the free re- 
sponse of the pupil to the things of the faith 
in the context of present-day issues can any- 
one have a faith of his own. Indoctrination 
is the very opposite of teaching in the evan- 
gelical sense. Only God can make anyone 
a Christian. This would prevent anyone 
from trying to do what it is humanly im- 
possible to do. A primary attitude in the 
teacher must be that of humility. 

Fundamentally, we are concerned with the 
issue of authority. While most theologies 
would grant that God is the supreme authority 
of man and history, they differ in their con- 
ceptions of the authorities through which 
God’s character, purpose and power are made 
known and effective. The Christian educator 
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today cannot escape this issue. He must 
choose between these authorities. If God is 
made known primarily through contempo- 
rary man, history, and nature, then our reli- 
gious education will be largely a method of 
making persons aware of the religious reali- 
ties which surround them and of developing 
their apprehension of these realities on the 
basis of varied religious resources. Religion 
will then be contemporary and it will be 
set within the framework of the present. 
If God has made himself known through past 
historical events, especially through a Person 
who lived in Palestine centuries ago, and has 
also prescribed certain means of implement- 
ing that revelation in individual and com- 
munity life by which individuals and society 
become real and true, then the Christian edu- 
cator will have to be concerned about teach- 
ing that revelation in such a way that it be- 
comes contemporary religion, that is the 
meaning of life today, without compromising 
the essential revelation, imposing the crystal- 
lized experiences of the past upon contem- 
porary persons, or robbing persons of their 
freedom to choose this revelation and to enter 
into its fullest implications. 

Il. The Meaning of Doctrine 


A second concern of modern theology is 
with doctrine. I have clearly described what 
I believe doctrine to be. Chaplains told us 
of the religious ignorance of servicemen. This 
condition is not confined to men and women 
in the services. 

However much we may desire our genera- 
tion to know Christian truths, there is a limit 
to which we can go in indoctrination. Drill 
and instruction have their places in the teach- 
ing of routine matters, but in communicating 
Christianity it is contrary, it seems to me, to 
the nature of evangelical Christianity. It 
tends to fossilize what was meant to be per- 
sonal. It conceives of knowledge as the 
equivalent of faith. It misconceives the 
meaning of doctrine altogether. 

There was a time when doctrine was in 
disrepute. It was regarded as divisive; it 
was concerned with the minutae of Christian 
beliefs. It transformed Christianity, so it 
was thought, into a system of creeds. Dog- 
matic theologians, it is still maintained, have 

















consented to the burning of heretics! In 
fact, modern Christianity may be said to be 
more concerned with fe than with truth. 
This is the crucial issue in this discussion of 
doctrine. The Christian educator must think 
through this implication of modern theo- 
logical concern for his work. 

It has been said that all that really matters 
is conduct. It does not make much difference 
what men believe. Now, no one would say 
that conduct is not of concern to the Chris- 
tian. “Truth is in order to goodness.” Ethics 
and faith belong together, and they must 
never be separated. Much confusion may 
be caused by trying to teach Christian ethics 
to persons who have no knowledge of the 
religious basis of Christian ethics, and vice 
versa! 

Much of the misunderstanding of and con- 
tempt for doctrine is due to the fact that we 
do not think through very carefully the mean- 
ing of doctrine. Doctrines are formalized 
aspects of living faith. The Apostle’s Creed, 
for instance, is a confession of faith on the 
part of people who ventured their lives on 
these spiritual essentials. That Creed took 
years to formulate. We are not to accept a 
creed as it stands, rather, we are to under- 
stand the faith and the process that produced 
it. It is impossible to separate confessions of 
faith from the Christian movement. To 
believe in God the Father—Almighty, maker 
of heaven and earth, is to stake one’s life on 
the reality, for which those words stand. That 
article has tremendous implications. 

Christianity could not exist without doc- 
trines. In fact, nothing in this world exists 
without a structure. Experience must like- 
wise have structure, else it becomes diffused 
into sheer feeling. The problem, I take it, is 
not as to whether or not we shall have creeds, 
but rather as to what beliefs we regard as 
in harmony with the Christianity we profess. 
We believe in doctrine, but we differ in the 
ways in which these doctrines shall be taught. 
Much will depend upon what we regard as 
possessive of authoritative value in the Chris- 
tian heritage. The question: “What is Chris- 
tianity?” will have to be settled in the mind 
of the educator. The teaching of doctrine 
is always implied in whatever we teach. Even 
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the art we use in teaching children has the- 
ological meaning. The hymns and melodies 
used in Christian education indirectly con- 
vey meanings. Even small children absorb 
theological opinions in the attitudes of their 
parents, in the atmosphere of their homes, in 
the symbols and ethos of Church worship. 
Creeds are never conceived as primary au- 
thorities, rather they are regarded as guides 
to Christian thought and intention which 
must always be understood historically and 
from within the Church which formulated 
the creed. 

If doctrine is the very structure of the 
Christian faith, as a skeleton is the structure 
of the body, every teacher of Christianity will 
have to know Christian doctrine. It is not 
merely a matter of knowing Christian doc- 
trine as such, but of seeing the relation of 
Christian doctrine (truth) to everything 
that the teacher does. 

Unless a teacher knows enough theological 
doctrine to keep Christianity true to its di- 
vine intention, the Christian faith may be 
perverted by its own leaders who teach it 
falsely. 

We now know enough about educational 
procedure to know that the conduct of a class 
by a teacher may teach more harmfully than 
all her good intentions. We know that the 
nature of the Christian Church is related to 
democratic method; it is hard to teach evan- 
gelical Christianity in the atmosphere either 
of chaos or of tyranny. This is so, because 
the nature of what we teach is related to the 
way in which we teach. Doctrine and life are 
inseparable! 

Ill. The Doctrine of Man 

We shall now turn to a few specific Chris- 
tian doctrines with a view of showing how 
they are related to our subject. Every doc- 
trine of the Christian faith is today being re- 
thought with a view of understanding what 
it means so as to make it relevant. In cur- 
rent theology, the nature, predicament, and 
salvation of man has great implications for 
Christian education. 


A great deal has been written about man 
by Christian theologians, as well as by psy- 
chologists, sociologists, philosophers, politi- 
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cal scientists, and even novelists. However, 
Christian theologians have gone much farther 
than scientists and have probed deeper into 
the nature and destiny of personality. They 
have not been content with the findings and 
methods of science. They have sought to 
bring the great concepts of the Christian heri- 
tage of thought to bear upon the critical 
situation which man today confronts, and 
have reexplored the meanings of such terms 
as “created in the image of God,” sin, per- 
version, repentence, faith, holiness, etc. As 
a result, a more profound interpretation of 
man is possible, an interpretation which seems 
not only to be in harmony with Christian 
thought, but also to deal more realistically 
with man as he is. 


That man is created in the image of God 
most schools of Christian thought would ac- 
cept, except that some would interpret this 
high conception of man in naturalistic rather 
than creationistic thought. The Christian 
faith, however, believes by this doctrinal af- 
firmation that man’s origin is in the will of 
God, that is, of God conceived as sovereign 
and possessing ethical and personal character. 
In short, the nature of man is derived from 
the nature of God. Man is not a little God, 
but a mirror of God. The secret of man’s 
life, his predicament, his salvation, his destiny 
is in the character and purpose of God, and 
not in his social relationship. This sets man 
apart from other creatures and endows him 
with nobility. It does not deny his relation 
with nature and society and the cosmos. Im- 
portant as it is to understand man empirically 
from the point of view of his environment, 
the Christian theologian seeks to understand 
him from the standpoint of Christian revela- 
tion. 

We shall not here speak of the modern 
depersonalization and perversion of man. 
We believe that this dissolution of man is 
largely due to the minimizing of the Chris- 
tian conception of his creation, nature and 
destiny. Suffice it to say that contrary to the 
older idea that a great God minimizes man, 
the Christian holds the contrary, namely that 
a great God in whose image man has been 
created actually enhances man. Man is a be- 
ing whose nature is derived from something 
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beyond the interacting processes of history 
and nature with personality. 

This man is also personal individuality. 
He is not only intelligent, but he has the 
capacity to respond to other persons and to 
God. He is responsible. He also finds his 
personal fulfillment in community with his 
fellows. But above all, he finds his true well- 
being in the adjustment of his total person- 
ality to God as revealed in Jesus Christ, and 
in the life of responsive love in the com- 
munity of faith. 

This man, according to Christian theology, 
is a sinner. His real predicament is not in 
his maladjustment to society, to himself as 
he conceives himself; nor is it due to animal 
hangovers of ignorance and savagery. Chris- 
tianity has always had a rather radical con- 
ception of sin, which centers not so much 
in man’s mind as in his heart which is the 
center of personality. 

Some have maintained original sin, by 
which is meant that all persons partake of a 
tendency toward sin which is active in the 
race. There is something about it which 
creeps up out of the origin of man’s being. 
Again, it is maintained that man is totally 
perverted, by which is meant that man’s total 
life is affected by his sinfulness. In no case 
have these doctrines, as far as I know, ever 
been interpreted to mean that man has lost 
all sense of responsibility and is totally in- 
capable of any moral action. Rather, these 
doctrines have always meant that man, who 
was created to live in filial relationship with 
his Creator, has by wilfull action severed 
himself from that relationship and is now 
in a lost or maladjusted condition. This 
condition affects his relation to his neighbor, 
to his work, to the creation. His sinfulness is 
not a slight matter, it is rather the tragedy of 
his existence. The doctrine of sin is in a 
real sense a testimony to the greatness of man. 

Sin, then, is conceived more in metaphysi- 
cal than in social terms, or in terms of simple 
maladjustment. To be sure, sin has its social 
aspects. It manifests itself in maladjust- 
ments. And, too, there is social and unsocial 
evil in the world which does not seem to be 
caused by personal action, as John Bennett 
has suggested. 
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The eruption of evil in our day has tended 
to corroborate the Christian conception of 
man as created in the image of God and as a 
sinner. Sensitive individuals, who may not 
even come in direct contact with the Chris- 
tian faith, are aware of the deep malady of 
the soul of man, individually and collectively. 
They sense that the remedy for man’s hurt is 
not in easy palliatives, but rather in radical 
transformation. 


If this description of man is true regard- 
ing his creation, sinfulness, and salvation, 
then it surely has implications for Christian 
education. This, it seems to me, becomes the 
ultimate goal of all our work, namely: the 
full salvation of man through an exposure of 
his being to the revelation of God's purpose, 
claim, love and power to the end that he may 
be continually conformed to the image of the 
true man in Christ Jesus, in the fellowship of 
the Church, and in his vocation in the com- 
mon life. Christian education is the means 
through which the salvatory work of God, 
which continues throughout life, takes place. 


Man is to be studied from the point of 
view of science; he is to be known as he is. 
However, Christian pedagogy will always be 
concerned with the profounder nature of man 
which the scientific method is helpless to un- 
derstand. There is needed today a psychology 
which is based upon the Christian conception 
of man. 


Surely we cannot skirt around the recalci- 
trant nature of children and sentimentally 
regard them as little angels or even as little 
devils. They are both. The damage done to 
these little ones which Jesus condemned, is 
even worse than we can imagine, for the deep 
scars left by the sins of their fathers and 
elders are more devastating than we ever 
thought. Psychiatry may not use the word 
“sin,” but it surely has revealed to us its awful 
nature and its devastating and widespread in- 
fluence. 

It is hard to imagine a better way to trans- 
form life into dignity than to have it bow in 
faith and love to Jesus Christ as Lord and 
Savior! Christian education will have to deal 
more realistically with persons if they are 
to become truly human. 
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IV. Theology and the Church 


Another concern of modern theology is 
the church. Perhaps it is the contemporary 
desire of mankind for community which is 
a contributing factor in this concern for the 
church, or Christian community. 

The Bible tells of a communal faith. Israel 
regarded itself as the people of God. As such, 
it was church. There is little individual reli- 
gion in the Old Testament. 

Jesus expanded and deepened the indi- 
vidualism of Jeremiah and Isaiah, but he re- 
mained within the covenant people. While 
it is sometimes questioned that he founded a 
church, he did choose twelve men to be the 
pillars of a new development in Israel. He 
spoke of himself as the “vine” and his fol- 
lowers as the “branches.” He also regarded 
himself as the shepherd of a flock. The 
Lord’s Supper through which he sealed the 
new covenant has ever been the inmost sanc- 
tuary of our faith. It is a communal symbol, 
centering in the bread and the cup through 
which we have fellowship with one another 
in him. 

This conception of the Church is being: 
rediscovered today. The Church is not am 
extra, it is integral to the Christian faith.- 
By nature, Christianity is communal. Through: 
the church, Christianity is mediated. Through: 
it, persons are nurtured into the fullness of: 
stature in Christ. It is a community which 
has its own paideia or way of nurture. 

It is unfortunate that American Chris- 
tianity has never developed a strong theology 


- of the church. We have cared little for the 


European heritage of the traditional churches. 
We have regarded the individual's relation to 
God as of utmost importance, but we have 
failed to take the relation of Christians to 
each other seriously. To be in Christ is to be 
in His body. 

Church forms have never been accepted by 
our popular Christian groups, who revolted 
against the formalism of the older churches. 
The church has been regarded by some as a 
hindrance to the development of a type of 
Christianity which centers in the Kingdom 
of God and Christian citizenship. Our 
churches are sectarian for the most part; they 
regard the church as a group of believers who 
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voluntarily band themselves together to form 
a community. Only those churches which 
have maintained a more traditional concep- 
tion of the church have really practiced a 
Christian nurture which is part of the church. 
The Sunday School development has not al- 
ways taken the full meaning of the Church 
seriously, nor have those agencies which have 
sprung up within American Protestantism on 
the basis of need. And often, our profes- 
sional religious educators have received their 
training in institutions which emphasized 
educational method rather than Christian 
theology. Christian education is, after all, 
the education of the Christian community 
for Christians! 

The implications of this recovery of the 
church in theology are interesting, indeed. 
It will be granted by all educators that the 
community is the medium of education. 
However, if the Christian Church is a pe- 
culiar community which regards itself as 
divinely initiated and sustained, and possessed 
of a peculiar ethos, liturgy, ideology, etc., it 
will seek to communicate its faith through 
the community. The Church regards itself 
as divine on the one hand, and yet as a com- 
munity of sinners who have experienced the 
forgiveness of God. 

In a practical way, this conception of the 
Church means that individuals, Christian 
homes, colleges, seminaries, institutions, are 
Church. This is the real meaning behind 
infant baptism by which we understand that 
children are organically related to the reli- 
gious community and are accepted as mem- 
bers of the Church. If this is so, then the 
obligation for the Christian nurture of that 
child becomes a Church responsibility and a 
home affair. It is the Christian community 
that nurtures, and because the home is also 
the Church, it cannot regard the task of Chris- 
tian education as an affair of the Sunday 
School alone. Further, Christian nurture 
will be conceived as the task of fulfilling the 
task of helping the child within the com- 
munity of faith to an indigenous faith of its 
very own. What this implies regarding the 
curriculum and the whole program of Chris- 
tian education is evident. And since it is the 


Church that nurtures, every agency of the 
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church must be coordinated with the life of 
the Church, the center of which is worship 
and love,—based upon the truth and the 
good revealed in Jesus Christ. This idea 
would bring order out of the chaos we now 
find in most churches, a chaos due to the 
fact that we now have so many autonomous 
agencies working at their tasks without any 
apparent concern for the one, holy, apostolic, 
catholic church. One of the reasons why 
some of the traditional churches have not ac- 
cepted the Sunday School fully was because 
it ignored catechetics and baptism and con- 
firmation, three of the most essential things 
about any church. What this idea involves 
for the preparation of youth for Church 
membership, for marriage and parenthood, 
for worship and the use of the sacraments 
and means of grace, for Christian educational 
leadership, for curriculum making, is now 
becoming evident. 

It should be said that when the Church is 
properly conceived it does not become a 
peculiar community, although it will always 
seem peculiar in a world “under sin”; rather, 
it becomes humanity under God, in Jesus 
Christ, through the Spirit. While the Chris- 
tian educator must be concerned with in- 
dividuals in their attempt to find meaning 
for life through the Gospel in accordance 
with the reality of individual differences, 
there is a danger in forgetting the unity 
which binds different individuals together in 
their common faith in Jesus Christ. The 
Church is not a group of human beings who 
are bound together by human similarities, it 
is a unity which is given through Jesus Christ 
and through a common judgment of God 
upon men’s sins and through a common for- 
giveness of God granted through grace. As 
such the Church is the vanguard of true 
human community. 


It is this community which nurtures. And 
it must nurture according to its nature. It 
must likewise see to it that it possesses one 
paideia, one way of nurture, not through a 
dictatorial coercion, but through the coercion 
of truth and grace. 


V. Evangelism and Education 


Perhaps one of the most important impli- 
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cations for Christian education in current 
theological trends is the relation of evan- 
gelism to Christian education. For some 
time, perhaps ever since the days of Horace 
Bushnell, the older evangelism has given 
place to the educational method and educa- 
tional evangelism. These terms are being 
carefully examined today. The older evan- 
gelism seems to have been too individualistic. 
It also paid little attention to nurture after 
persons had been converted. It gave little 
place to children or the Church. But the 
chief criticism directed against an extreme 
type of evangelism was its pessimistic con- 
ception of human nature which held that 
man was totally corrupt in his sinfulness, and 
that this corruption demanded a radical re- 
generation of the individual through divine 
intervention and the response of faith to the 
divine overture. 

It was Horace Bushnell who reacted 
against this type of evangelism and gave us 
his classic, Christian Nurture. He did not 
deny the fact of human sinfulness, although 
he modified the doctrines of original sin and 
total corruption. Rather, he sought to reha- 
bilitate the conception of child nurture found 
in the covenant relationship of the Scriptures, 
and in the traditional Churches, regarding 
the children of Christian parents. He believed 
in nurture, or an education which might be 
called deliberate Christian cultivation. 

The question involved is this: Can we edu- 
cate persons into Christianity, or do we edu- 
cate persons who have made a decision for 
Christ? If the moral redemption which 
Christianity offers is a gift of God which in- 
volves a radical redirection of the will and the 
springs of motivation in man, then is it 
possible to effectuate such a redemption 
through the educational method? The edu- 
cational method seems to presuppose that 
religion is inherent in all men and needs 
to be developed by certain methods. If, 
however, the Christian faith is something re- 
vealed to a man which he does not know, 
and if man’s sinfulness has resulted in a radi- 
cal breach of relationship between God and 
man, then man has to be confronted with 
God’s truth and love in such a way that he 
may make a choice for or against it. 
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New Testament scholars tell us that early 
Christianity possessed two forms of ministry, 
the one evangelistic, centering in the Kerug- 
ma, and the other ethical, centering in the 
Didache. The former was the basic message 
of Christianity, or the Gospel, which was 
preached to non-Christians; the latter was 
the body of teachings, which was taught to 
those who had identified themselves through 
faith with the Christian community. Both 
were united in the Church, but differed in 
function. In other words, it was impossible 
to educate persons into the Christian faith, 
since the Gospel was not known by man 
naturally. 

Of course, this functional distinction be- 
tween evangelism and nurture soon became a 
problem to the early Christian Church in 
dealing with children who grew up within 
the Christian community. Should these chil- 
dren be regarded as sinners with whom noth- 
ing could be done in the way of nurture be- 
cause they had not reached the age of dis- 
cretion and hence could not decide for or 
against the Gospel? (It may be recalled 
that this was the problem which Bushnell 
confronted in the evangelism of his time. 
The opposition insisted upon the necessity 
for conversion, and hence called all children 
sinners until regenerated. ) 

The early Church accepted children reared 
within the Christian Church as members of 
the community, but they did not regard con- 
version as unnecessary. The Church nur- 
tured them in the fear and admonition of the 
Lord, in the hope that when they reached the 
age of discretion they would become mem- 
bers of the Church through decision and 
commitment. They did not hold to the 
modern idea that all children were members 
of the Kingdom of God; rather they held to 
the idea that only children of the Christian 
community could be regarded as members of 
the Church, within the orbit of divine grace 
and influence. After the time of Constantine, 
when disciplines were relaxed, Christian nur- 
ture with an evangelistic intent declined. To 
be a Christian was easy. Church membership 
was almost commensurate with membership 
in the empire. (This notion is still retained 
in state churches.) Besides, the whole con- 
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ception of Christianity was changed in favor 
of institutionalism. 

It was not until the time of the Reforma- 
tion that the necessity for evangelism was 
taken seriously in dealing with children 
within the Christian community. The Re- 
formers had a different conception of the 
Church from that which was held by the 
established Church. To them, the Church 
was composed of those who were justified 
by faith; and their children were to be nur- 
tured to comprehend that doctrine. Chris- 
tian nurture was to be evangelistic, and those 
so nurtured were to be specifically evan- 
gelized. To be sure, that conception of nur- 
ture declined again in favor of doctrinalism. 
It was Schleiermacher who sought, on the 
basis of a pietistic theology, to rehabilitate 
Christian nurture. He is the forerunner of 
Bushnell, and modern religious education. 


The problem which Bushnell faced is re- 
lated to what we have been saying. He rightly 
revolted against the revivalists of his day by 
recalling the biblical concept of Christian 
nurture. True, there is an inherent natural- 
ism in Bushnell’s idea in that there is an al- 
most organic relation between parents and 
their children, through which relationship 
the Christian faith can and will be communi- 
cated. This is not realistic, for the organic 
parent-child relation by itself cannot guar- 
antee the communication of Christian faith. 
But Bushnell did believe in evangelism in 
nurture. To him, Christianity was not the 
same as the development of the natural re- 
ligious endowment of man. He believed in 
sin and conversion. He believed in salva- 
tion through Jesus Christ the Revealer and 
Redeemer. Whether his conception of sin 
and salvation are radical enough needs to be 
rethought. 

Nurture must be accompanied with and 
supported by the message of Christianity cen- 
tering in Jesus Christ. The major question 
is: Can there be any Christian nurture with- 
out faith which is a continuous response to 
the divine initiative, and which is never a 
possession of man? Our problem goes back 
to deeper considerations regarding revela- 
tion, the extent, intensity and nature of man’s 
predicament, and resolution of the predica- 
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ment through grace and the response of 
faith. If to be truly human one must be 
re-related to God, the neighbor, and creation, 
—how is this adjustment to be considered 
and achieved? A comprehensive Christian 
nurture involves both an emphasis upon con- 
tinuity and discontinuity, nurture and evan- 
gelism. 

In conclusion, let me add that there are 
other doctrines which need to be rethought 
by Christian educators. I have not spoken 
at length about the Bible, eschatology, the 
Holy Spirit, the relation of the Church to 
the State, and a number of other matters. 

Conclusion 

I have tried to indicate the reasons for 
the resurgence of interest in theology today. I 
have also tried to show that Christianity is not 
intellectually formless, but that it must have 
a systematic theology. There is a theological 
framework in all its work, worship, fellow- 
ship, ministry, and education. I have tried 
to show what is meant by theology, veering 
neither to one side which regards theologi- 
cal definition as the very essence of Christi- 
anity, nor to the other side which regards 
theclogical definition with some suspicion or 
even antagonism in favor of life and experi- 
ence and social welfare. I have also at- 
tempted to show what doctrine is, and that 
it must be reinterpreted. And in conclusion, 
I have taken several crucial doctrines of the 
faith and sought to interpret them as I would 
to youth or adults. 

I would always keep doctrine in its proper 
place, and never allow it to protrude. Doc- 
trine should always be second-nature in our 
work, so that we naturally do our work in 
the light of the great insights of our faith 
which we have made our own. 

I would also teach—I say teach, not in- 
doctrinate — doctrines to our children who 
ask so many theological questions. But I 
would always try to have them see the major 
issue of faith for themselves, and help them 
to answer their own questions in the light of 
facts, historic conclusions and processes, and 
my own personal experience. 

However, I think that Christianity is some- 
thing larger than theological doctrine. It 
centers in a Person; and it is associated with 
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personal fellowship and Jesus Christ. Chris- 
tianity is song and symbol and biography and 
literature and community and ethos and color, 
and many other things. It is truth and love 
incarnate in Christ Jesus and His beloved 
community; and, as such, it is never pure 
doctrine. Doctrine is woven into the fabric 
of Christian culture. There is a science of 
music: to those who listen to Bach in the 
company of Bach enthusiasts, there comes an 
understanding of the structure and the beauty 
and the positive drive of Bach’s faith. Doc- 
trine is like that, hidden in the Bible, in the 
culture of Christianity. 

There are times, to be sure, when chil- 
dren, youth and adults want theological 
studies in doctrines. Let these needs be met, 
and doctrines taught, really taught, not im- 
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posed. But in all our Christian educational 
efforts, let us see to it that the great assump- 
tions of faith regarding God, man, salvation, 
service, worship, the world, etc., are shot 
through with the authentic motifs of the 
things that are most surely believed. 

Let us have doctrinal controversy, for in 
that way we always check our contemporary 
assumptions against the background of ori- 
gins and traditional interpretations. But let 
us also remember that there are a few great 
simplicities of the Christian faith upon 
which Christianity will continue to thrive 
and grow,—and that none of us will ever 
be able to comprehend the full meanings of 
these mysteries which have such a way of 
coercing us with the compulsion that is char- 
acteristic of authentic truth and love. 





CHILD STUDY, a Quarterly Journal of Parent Education, for the Fall, 1949 (Vol. XXVI, 


No. 4) had a symposium on “Sex Education — A Critical Evaluation.’ 


Three of the articles were; 


“Sex Education Today,” “Current Trends in Books on Sex Education,” and “Some Controversial Issues 


in Sex Education.” 


The fundamental needs of Youth according to Margueritte Briggs are six in number: 
(1) To accept his physical body and assume the masculine or feminine role. 


(2) To develop a philosophy of life. 


(3) To select and prepare for his life’s work. 
(4) To achieve emotional independence from his parents and other adults and establish new 


relationships with his age-mates. 


(5) To prepare for marriage and family life. 
To become a participating citizen in the community, the nation and the world. 


(6) 


(Youth Leaders Digest, Summer, 1949) 


The Colleges and Universities of the United States last year graduated their largest classes in the 
history of higher education. Approximately 423,000 students received degrees during 1948-49, 
which represents an increase of 32.6 per cent more than 1947-48, and almost 95 per cent higher than 


the peak prewar year of 1939-40. 


Final returns to the second annual survey of the earned degrees carried on by the Office of Edu- 
cation show that 366,634 bachelor’s and first professional degrees were granted during 1948-49. 
Master’s and second professional degrees numbered 50,827, and doctor’s degrees 5,293. 


The institutions grantit:g the largest number of degrees included; University of California, 





9,848; New York University, 8,893; Columbia, 7,989; University of Minnesota, 7,136; University of 
Illinois, 6,298; University of Michigan, 6,158; Ohio State University, 5,563; University of Wisconsin, 
5,546. (For a complete report see Higher Education, semi-monthly publication of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Office of Education, Higher Education Division, Washington, D.C. Vol. VI, No. 4, 
October 15, 1949). 
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In Teaching 


H. WALTER YODER 
First Congregational Church, Rockford, Michigan 


OST OF US are all too familiar with 

the beginning teacher's cry, “If I 

only knew more about teaching!” We rush 

the preparation of more and newer materials, 

organize teacher training conferences, set up 

laboratory schools, list all the latest skills, 

and get the best teachers to teach us how to 

teach better. We go all out to teach teachers 
how to teach better! 

This seems logical enough, but gradually in 
the minds of experienced teachers some 
doubts creep in to dilute their enthusiasm. 
Our best teaching falls flat! A poor job 
sometimes reaps terrific consequences! The 
best pupil forgets, while a delinquent one 
reforms his life. And several years later at 
a class reunion it is quite shocking to hear 
what pupils report they learned from the 
class experience. The experienced teacher 
begins to wonder if there is any correlation 
at all between his teaching and what was 
learned. If we happen to run across some of 
the college surveys on the subject, we may 
be even more perplexed to find that college 
pupil’s moral and religious attitudes bear 
little correlation to instruction. 

There is a vast difference between teach- 
ing and learning and I am suggesting that 
our energies today need centering on learn- 
ing rather than teaching. Why devote all 
of our attention to acquiring better teaching 
techniques when we know so little really 
about learning? Instead of seeing the class 
from the teacher’s point of view, why not 
examine more carefully the way the class 
members experience the meeting? Instead 
of “How to teach” let us ask “What are the 
conditions for learning?” Teaching may 
then find itself in realistic perspective as one 
aspect of the learning conditions and teachers 





can aim toward this more limited but real- 
istic responsibility, rather than seek to 
take responsibility for the entire class. 

Of course, teachers have tried to follow this 
procedure in many instances. They recall 
the reaction of the class, they list the ideas 
developed, they listen for comments from 
graduated pupils. But all of these methods 
have fatal weaknesses. Our memory-recall 
of any situation is hopelessly biased by our 
own immersion in the situation. Concen- 
tration on ideas ignores the important feature 
of whether they are really internalized by 
pupils. The comments of our graduates, or 
those following a class, are selective and may 
follow from other motives than illustrating 
how they experienced the class. 

Until now we have had no reliable or 
precise description of how class members 
experienced the class session, no way of 
objectifying the group process in order to 
discover what learnings were taking place. 
However, that day is now past. The various 
recording devices are now providing us with 
objective, accurate, and precise data concern- 
ing just what did occur in a class. The large 
number of churches acquiring recording in- 
struments make it possible for teachers to 
use this method of gaining a whole new and 
more accurate description of the experience 
of their classes. Furthermore, the interaction 
of the group members and teacher provide us 
with data on the spot as to how each member 
is experiencing that class session. From these 
records we are learning what kinds of re- 
marks threaten pupils and retard learning, 
what kinds of remarks indicate understand- 
ing and acceptance and faciliate pupil think- 
ing. 

In September 1947 the Department of 
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Religious Education under Ross Snyder of 
the Chicago Theological Seminary secured a 
number of Webster wire recorders for use 
in Research on Group Dynamics in the 
church. Among the various data collected 
was 11 one and a half hour sessions of a 
high school group whose purpose was titled, 
“Solving Personal Problems.”* While it is too 
early to make decisive judgments from this 
data, a number of suggestice hypotheses have 
emerged: 


Recording provides a teacher an “objec- 

tive” way of experiencing himself. 

All of us have suffered times when friends 
or enemies have reported how they experi- 
enced our actions. When their report did 
not coincide with how we imagined we acted, 
we could decide they misinterpreted, forgot, 
ignored some things, or were biased. But lis- 
tening to a recorder gives us the opportunity 
to experience ourselves as the other members 
of the class experienced us. This is a very 
painful thing to do! Everyone who has 
tried this experiment is appalled at the 
amount of talking they do, the dominating 
of the discussion, the excellent suggestions 
ignored because of personal enthusiasm in 
another direction. You can imagine that 
many teacher skills work, but listen to the 
consequences on recording! 


Recording reveals how group progress is 
dependent on the teacher working with 
group dynamics. 

For example, recording evidence seems to 
suggest that group discussion will be deeper, 
more meaningful, and more fruitful if the 
group formulates the problem rather than the 
leader. Note in the following wire-recorded 
excerpt how the leader P leaves the initiative 
and responsibility with the group, though 
helping to indicate the immediate difficulty, 
ie., getting started. (After 10 minutes ran- 
dom discussion). 


K17: ... Well, you folks have been talk- 
ing about this or that and I have 
something I'd like . . . something on 
the same order anyway: Might put it 


*A limited number of typescripts of these ses- 
sions are available to seminaries or colleges for re- 
search or training purposes. 
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in the way of a question: What does 
Christ expect of me? What kind 
of a person should we be? What 
kind of a person we should associate 
with . . . how much time we should 


spend .. . in various activities . . . 
social and... 

D23: The thing is we don’t know the 
answer, so how are we going to dis- 
cuss it? 

K18: We don’t know the answers. If you 
know the answers, we're less likely 
to discuss it. 

D24: Yeah, but I haven't even got an 
idea. I’ve been thinking about it so 
long. Have you got any idea? (to 
P). 

P10: Kind of a question that has to be 
answered and yet it is also very hard 
to even start on. 

K19: Take me for an example. 

D24: Go ahead. 

K20: I come here, I go to church. I... 


that’s one thing I do. I mean, I go 
to Sunday School . . . and I don’t al- 
ways go to church. And Pp. F. and 
the SPP club... and...ah...I1 
usually pray before I go to bed at 
night. And sometimes during the 
day, sometimes I pray when I'm 
walking. Maybe you do, too, I 
don’t know. But now... I do these 
things. I feel happy that I was that 
kind of a person. But, then, when 
I get home, what usually happens, 
I go off and start associating with 
my friends, you know. And the 
way it is nowadays, it seems like 
most of your friends are mighty 
low characters. (D laughs). And 
I start associating with them and 
. . . probably they think I'm just 
as low as they are. (laughs). I 
don’t think I am, but you know, 
really pretty low. I mean, in some 
things, in others not so low. 

The hour’s discussion followed with K 
exploring what was happening to him and 
the various conflicting interests that involved 
him in the gang. D had a fairly similar ex- 
perience. 

This session might have started with P 
reading a “problem-case” from a quarterly 
and the class giving the trite and expected 
answers. When given the opportunity of 
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taking the initiative (and it takes patience, 
too), the group will lift up its own struggles 
which are much more meaningful. The 
deeper exploration of the problem and 
struggle appears to think with the group 
rather than give solutions from his own 
perspective, such as P was invited to do by 
D24. 

Recording reveals the atmosphere neces- 

sary for reevaluation, rethinking, recon- 

struction. 


When emphasis is placed on the teaching, 
the group becomes teacher-centered and suc- 
cess is usually measured to the degree the 
group has accepted the teacher's attitudes, 
evaluations, and information. When the 
group is group-centered and evaluations are 
left completely in the group’s thinking, then 
members learn respect for each other, learn 
to experiment with solutions and to re- 
evaluate and rethink them. 


Following is a case of group vocational 
guidance. K _ had asserted he intended to 
become a minister and, further, that all the 
most devoted Christians would be ministers. 
The others objected, but note how they work 
out this point together: 


K144: Okay, there are a lot of people... 
there are some people who want to 
become ministers that do, but then 
there are way more many people 
who decide they want to become 
Christians and don’t want to go in- 
to it that much to own a grocery 
store .. . than to be active members 
in the church . . . like I used to want 
to be... 

That’s just where I get mixed up. I 
don’t understand that. 

P19: For you (K) this represents doing 
something more, in a Christian way, 
for the other people, that’s not true 
... other things may be doing more 
in a Christian way. Is that it? 

D109: Yeah, that’s where he gets us mixed 
up: by not saying that it’s bis... 
his point as a Christian is only min- 
istry. And nothing else, actually 
... because you (K) don’t believe 
those other people are really right. 
You say they are good but not really 
right. 


D108: 
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K145: I think they’re right, I think they’re 
right. 

What he’s trying to do is convert us 
to his point of view. 

No, he isn’t .. . he’s just trying to ex- 
plain it. 

He’s trying to say that everyone that’s 
a Christian — be the highest Chris- 
tian of the highest degree — should 
be a minister. 

And that’s just what he has in his 
own head, because that’s the only 
thing he can see . . . because that's 
what he wants to be. 

I know there is a lot of other fields 
you can go into and I know a lot 
of them will be (good Christian) 
... it’s just this .. . maybe I got it 
now: that I feel that I can serve 
people more by being a minister. 
That’s one! No one else. 

Okay, I say, if I feel that way... 
now, listen, I'm not saying that 
they’ll all become ministers, like you 
said . . . they won't all become 
ministers because they won't all feel 
this way, but I feel that by becom- 
ing a minister, I'll be doing my 
part as a Christian more than any 
other field. 

The leader might have pointed out the 
snobbery and lack of Christian humility in- 
volved in K’s first expressed attitude and K 
probably would have been hurt, baffled, and 
felt misunderstood. But when the leader 
tries to think consistently and non-evalua- 
tively with members, they can express their 
attitudes and feel free to reconstruct them 
in the light of the resulting experience with 
other members. K is free to decide for him- 
self that something is wrong and try to de- 
cide for himself how “to get it.” 


C90: 
D110: 


E70: 


D111: 


K146: 


DL12; 
K147: 


Conclusion 

Since teaching is but one aspect of the 
total learning process, we propose greater 
study of how we may facilitate this growth 
energy in our groups. Recording instru- 
ments now provide us with a more objective 
and accurate description of what occurred 
in class sessions, so that leaders can experi- 
ence themselves as another member of the 
class might— from the outside—and con- 
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sequences of various leader activities can be ing of issues and conflicts, group evaluation 
objectively verified. of decisions and attitudes. More important 

Preliminary findings in this study favor than the particular content or material or 
group formulation of problems, leader's at- subject of discussion appears to be the total 
tention and effort in thinking with the group persons involved and the attitudes in the 
—clarifying and demonstrating understand- group available for learning. 





Maximillian Moss, born in New York City fifty years ago, a graduate of New York University 
Law School, and an enthusiastic communal worker in American Jewish life, has been elected president 
of the New York City Board of Education. As head of the Board which has administrative oversight 
of 830,405 school children he states that he hopes to raise teachers salaries, modernize school facilities, 
and promote progressive teaching techniques. 


A quarter of a million copies of the new, one volume edition of Some Special Problems of 
Children written by Nina Ridenour and Isabel Johnson were sold during the first ten weeks after 
publication. The booklet is for parents of children from two to five years old. Copies may be se- 
cured at 25 cents each from the National Mental Health Foundation, 1520 Race Stree, Philadelphia 
2, Pa. 


In an article entitled, “A Political Scientist Looks at the Relationship of Government and Re- 
ligious Education,” Jerome G. Kerwin in the May, 1949 BULLETIN (Vol. XLV, No. 4) of the 
National Catholic Educational Association states that “we (Catholics) must build our case before 
courts, legislators, and people on the following: 

(1) The value of private education — and its possible extinction without aid. 

(2) The value of religion in education — now so generally recognized by educators. 

(3) The matter of plain justice for every American child. 

(4) The grave danger confronting the religion of the young today. 

(5) A renewed and vigorously restated Catholic view on the relation of church and state — 

for much justifiable suspicion has been aroused by some statements of our position.” 
p. 13. 


An action committee on comics has been appointed by the board of managers of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. Assignment: to work for the elimination of vicious comic books 
and objectionable radio and movie programs. (Childhood Education 2/49). 








Significant Evidence 


ERNEST M. LIGON 
Professor of Psychology, Union College 


MYRTLE C. NASH 


Research Associate, Union College Character Research Project 


The purpose of this column is to keep religious educators abreast of relevant 
significant research in the general field of psychology. Its implications for methods 
and materials in religious education are clear. Religious educators may well take 
advantage of every new finding in scientific research, 

Each abstract is preceded by an evaluation and interpretive comment, which 
aims to guide the reader in understanding the research reported. 

All of these abstracts are from PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS, and used by 
permission of that periodical. The abstract numbers are from Volume 23, 1949. 


Research of this sort is especially valuable 
to help arrive at the true causes of delin- 
quency. The notion that a high standard of 
living will cure all our ills is seen to be a 
dubious theory in light of this evidence. 

1863. DIRKSEN, CLETUS. ECONOMIC FAC- 
TORS OF DELINQUENCY. Milwaukee: Bruce Pub. 
Co., 1948. 94 p. $2.00.— The relationships be- 
tween economic factors and delinquency are ex- 
amined. The findings indicate only an indirect 
relationship which, in itself, is significant and im- 
portant. The author treats with the basic philoso- 
phy concerning the problem, and a number of en- 
vironmental factors such as housing, poverty, etc. 
He points out that delinquency is one of the dis- 
eases which will aid in the collapse of the eco- 
nomic structure and continues that the time has 
come to rebuild the foundation of our society. — 


R. D. Weitz. 

This is included because of its inherent 
interest. Its significance is not immediately 
clear, but it is obvious that it does influence 
our ideas about such words as “carelessness” 
which are used so glibly to explain spelling 
errors. 


1905. ‘TEMPLIN, MILDRED C. (U. Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.) A COMPARISON OF THE SPELLING 
ACHIEVEMENT OF NORMAL AND DEFECTIVE 
HEARING SUBJECTS. J. educ. Psychol., 1948, 39, 
337-346.— An analysis of spelling errors was 
made on three groups of 78 deaf, 78 hard of hear- 
ing, and 78 children whose hearing was normal. 
The groups were matched for age, grade place- 
ment, Pintner Non-Language Mental Test scores 
and sex. The deaf misspelled about half as many 
words as the hard of hearing and about one-third 
as many as the normal hearing pupils. All differ- 
ences were significant above the 1% level of con- 
fidence. Contributory factors are probably the 
superior visual word perception of the deaf, the 
greater emphasis placed on drill in their training, 
and the fact that spelling is essentially a drill skill. 
—E. B. Mallory. 


Here is represented a commonly held point 
of view of which religious educators ought 
to be aware. Many, including the editor, 
will not agree with it. 

2011. SAVERY, BARNETT. (U. British Co- 
lumbia Vancouver.) ETHICS AS PSYCHOLOGY 
RATHER THAN PHILOSOPHY. Canad. J. Psychol., 
1948, 2, 140-144. —“. . . two of the main prob- 
lems of ethics are really psychological problems.” 
Rather than searching for the elusive “Good,” we 
should search for the kind of world in which we 
want to live, taking into consideration all the rele- 
vant facts. And if we want to be morally good, we 
will attempt to bring that world into effect, real- 
izing that if we are to be morally good we must 
be susceptible to praise and blame, and that most 
of us, most of the time, want to live in a world 
where there is a maximum amount of “freedom,” 
and that that is a world where compulsion is at the 
minimum and absence of restraint is at the maxi- 
mum, and all this adds up to a world in which 
our desires may find satisfaction. — J. W. Bowles, 
Jr. 

For those who need still further objective 
opinion on the basis of which to evaluate the 
Kinsey report, this paper will be of value. 

2135. Hosss, A. H., « LAMBERT, R. D. (U 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia.) AN EVALUATION OF 
“SEXUAL BEHAVIOR IN THE HUMAN MALE.” 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1948, 104, 758-764.— The 
authors point out the inadequacy of the statistical 
methods employed in compiling this study. The - 
accumulative incidence technique has given a dis- 
torted picture and representativeness is jacking in 
the random samples. The “stratified sample” tech- 
nique has added further disproportions between 
the data and that of a representative general male 
population. The presentation has made checks 
for reliability of the sample difficult. The large 
incidence of homosexuality disclosed by this report 
is due to a small, atypical sampling plus mislead- 
ing terms and connotations thereof. The conclu- 
sions on the stability of sex patterns in the younger 
generation were reached by unfair comparisons and 
weightings. The authors object to the failure to 
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relate the material to the social situation and to the 
tendency to consider culturally affected behavior 
abnormal when contrasted with “normal mam- 
malian behavior.” This study had made a signifi- 
cant contribution to the study of one segment of 
behavior but it would have greater value if it were 
divested of extreme and misleading statements and 
startling generalizations. —R. D. Weitz. 


The statistical study of the nature of per- 
sonality has, as one of its chief exponents, Dr. 
Cattell. There are a number of other ap- 
proaches, and the statistical approach has its 
disadvantages. The fact remains that its 
contribution will be increasingly great, 
especially as new statistical techniques are 
developed which fit the frames of reference 
of the other approaches. Educators will be 
well advised to keep abreast of such research 
as this one. 


2154. CATTELL, RAYMOND B. (U. Illinois, 
Urbana.) PRIMARY PERSONALITY FACTORS IN 
THE REALM OF OBJECTIVE TESTS. J. Personality, 
1948, 16 459-487. — Large-scale research was or- 
ganized to discover primary personality factors in 
3 media, (1) everyday behavior, (2) question- 
naire responses, and (3) objective tests. The pres- 
ent report concerns the objective test medium, re- 
sults of the other two having been published prev- 
iously. Forty-eight tests were designed for the 
study. The subjects, who were remunerated, con- 
sisted of 370 college students from many academic 
fields. The factors which emerged were: (1) 
good-matured, uncritical disposition, (2) the fac- 
tor with primary loadings is vague but that with 
secondary loadings 
(Thurstone’s F), (3) femininity, low dominance, 
unforcefulness, dependency, (4) psychomotor ef- 
ficiency, (5) either schizoid or rigidity and low 
energy, (6) Spearman’s “g” or Thurstone’s sec- 
ondary “general ability,” (7) excitability, and 
possibly others, (8) a weak factor, possibly char- 
acter, (9) reaction time, (10) general neuroti- 
cism (in reverse), and (11) probably a residual 
though it is the ‘only factor with a loading in 

“speed of judgment.” Although definitions of 
these factors are of a low degree, it is possible that 
they cover the main structure of personality. Using 
the results as a broad framework, individual re- 
searchers may go on from here and define each 
factor more sharply. 21 references.—M. O. 
Wilson. 

As recognition that the principle of in- 
dividual differences applies to food choices 
and times of eating as well as to choice of 
clothes and cars, such studies as this one are 
of great value in giving us a balanced point 
of view. Educators need to avoid extremism 
without blinding themselves to new trends. 

2167. ILG, FRANCES L. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) THE CHILD’S IDEA OF WHAT AND HOW 
TO EAT. J. Amer. diet. Ass., 1948, 24, 658-660.— 


The child’s acceptance and rejection of foods as 
well as his preferred time, place and mode of eat- 


indicates speed of closure 
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ing should be given more consideration as there is 
often te be discovered some sense in the wishes 
of the child in these connections. The author re- 
ports from her professional experience the stronger 
preferences and refusals of the pre-school child 
and of the school-age child, and their causes. The 
intelligent parent should be interested in learning 
the causes of the child’s peculiar preferences and 
refusals in the matter of what and how to eat. 
Individualized eating patterns are discussed. — 
F. C. Sumner. 


Here is a short article that ought to add 
fuel to the heated debates between the hu- 
manists and the anti-humanists. 


2182. ROBERTSON, ARCHIBALD. CAN MAN 
SAVE HIMSELF? Rationalist Annu., 1947, 87-93. 
— The root argument between Humanism and re- 
ligion is whether or not man is basically selfish and 
intrinsically evil. The anti-Humanist argument 
begs the question in attributing all evil to man, all 
truth, beauty and goodness to God, and then as- 
suming that man cannot improve himself and his 
world. Man is not congenitally sadistic or selfish 
as the churches and psych lysts assume; these 
are reactions to insecurity, ignorance, and bad 
world-organization. Evidence for creativeness 
and unselfishness is adduced. Man can save him- 
self through knowledge, especially through an im- 
proved sociology and psychology. — A. H. Maslow. 


This study from the research of the group 
dynamics frame of reference needs to be 
examined carefully. On the one hand, it 
shows significant applications of the positive 
findings of this group. On the other, it shows 
that such major problems as psychotherapy 
are too complex to be solved by relatively 
simple approaches. 


2254. MALONE, THOMAS P. (Dzke U., Dur- 
ham, N. C.) ANALYSIS OF THE DYNAMICS OF 
GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY BASED ON OBSERVATIONS 
IN A TWELVE-MONTH EXPERIMENT PROGRAM. 
J. Personality, 1948, 16, 245-277. — Subjects con- 
sisted of 732 soldier patients classified as psycho- 
neuratics, psychopathics, and psychosomatics. The 
experimental period covered was 12 months fol- 
lowing a two-month period for preliminaries. The 
patients were received and dismissed intermittently, 
the usual period of treatment being 10 or 12 weeks. 
The basic orientation was to develop a nonstruc- 
tured, minimally comfortable, and maximally per- 
missive community life. Responsibility for therapy 
was the patient's, but a therapy staff, composed of 
clinicians and patient leaders, was available for in- 
terpretation when requested. Therapeutic success, 
measured in terms of individual improvement, 
showed marked ups and downs during the experi- 
mental period. When success prevailed, group 
sentiment, commonality of interests and objectives, 
intragroup mobility, and democratic organization 
were strong in the group. Success varied with the 
degree of group solidarity and rate of social inter- 
action. Dynamically, results of the therapy were 
supportive, cathartic, insightful, and socializing. 
Implications of the ‘theory of group therapy for 
neuratics are discussed. — M. O. Wilson. 
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Here is a report from the Jewish literature 
which belongs to the factual studies, the 
results of which all educators need to know 
about in making valid judgments. 


2272. PORTNOY, DEBORAH S. (European Jew- 
ish Children’s Aid, Inc., New York.) THE ADO- 
LESCENT IMMIGRANT. Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 
1948, 25, 268-273.—In the two year period 
1946-48 about 1,000 Jewish non-familied young 
people (the majority 17 to 18 years of age) were 
admitted to the U. S. and have been provided for 
and supervised by social agencies. Experience re- 
veals that these agencies confront the problem of 
how better to “use existing resources for housing, 
education and vocational training, employment, 
recreation, and medical care or how to create new 
resources” to provide for these difficult clients, for 
it is clear that they need some sort of individualized 

“protective placement.” In general these clients 
are negative, demanding, uncooperative, unsocial 
(except with other concentration camp survivors), 
exploitive, and unrealistic in planning. They re- 
quire concerted and prompt counseling and guid- 
ance to a much greater extent than originally fore- 
seen. A sample study in New York City revealed 
that three-fourths were in serious need of guidance 
with problems of personality and attitudes; 70% 
needed vocational retraining and planning; 60% 
were in need of Americanization and schooling; 
40% needed medical attention and the same per- 
centage needed dental care. For the group as a 
whole “one-third to one-half of the initial place- 
ments with relatives have not lasted."—J. C. 
Franklin. 


This study in the problem of race is 
especially significant in that the writer found 
different results than he had anticipated. It 
certainly shows the danger of making assump- 
tions without evidence. 


2316. BLUE, JOHN T., JR. (Howard U., Wash- 
ington, D. C.) THE RELATIONSHIP OF JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY, RACE, AND ECONOMIC STATUS. 
J. Negro Educ., 1948, 17, 469-477. — The hypo- 
thesis for this study was that economic status is 
more closely related to juvenile delinquency than 
is race. Census data for the city of Detroit and 
compiled by the Detroit Bureau of Governmental 
Research were utilized. Partial correlation coef- 
ficients of + 52 for race and delinquency, with 
economic status held constant, and — .59 for eco- 
nomic status and delinquency, with race held con- 
stant, are held to support the hypothesis, in addition 
to other statistical data. A multiple correlation of 

74 between the three variables indicates that 
race and economic status are important determin- 
ants of juvenile delinquency— A. Burton. 
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Here is a concept of education as seen 
from a somewhat Freudian point of view. Dr. 
Symonds is among our most able psycholo- 
gists and is especially well equipped to pre- 
sent this point of view objectively. 

2388. SYMONDS, Percival M. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U., New York.) EDUCATION FOR THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY. Teach. Coll. 
Rec., 1948, 50, 163-169. — Each pupil should be 
studied as an individual, so that the school may 
contribute to his personality development. With 
this aim in view, the Symonds Picture Story Test 
was administered to 40 normal adolescent boys and 
girls in a study of adolescent fantasy. From this 
investigation it was found that the principal needs 
of these pupils were an opportunity for social par- 
ticipation in and out of the school room; a feeling 
of acceptance by teachers and pupils; either greater 
freedom or stricter discipline, depending on the 
individual; a chance to express emotion in art, 
music and related fields; provision for putting ag- 
gressive impulses to constructive use, the oppor- 
tunity to be successful in something, encourage- 
ment rather than punishment, acceptance of 
responsibility, pleasure in school activities, freedom 
from strenuous competition except in the spirit of 
play, provision for insight into one’s own person- 
ality, and educational and vocational counseling. 
Although no one pupil needs all aspects of this 
program, the school should supply whatever as- 
sistance in needed.— G. E. Bird. 

From the printing of the first edition, Dr. 
Cole’s book on adolescence has been a must 
for everyone’s library who has problems 
relevant to this age level. 

2619. COLE, LUELLA. PSYCHOLOGY OF ADO- 
LESCENCE. (3rd ed.) New York: Rinehart, 1948. 
xv. 650 p. $4.00.— The present revision follows 
the plan of the earlier editions (see 16:3830) in 
presenting a comprehensive survey of adolescent 
development in all its aspects, with approximately 
equal emphasis upon each growth area. Substan- 
tial illustrative materials —case histories, anec- 
dotes, personal reminiscences — are incorporated 
in the text. The inclusion of recent and more 
extensive studies constitutes the principal change 
in the present edition. The reading list of novels 
and biographies exemplifying phases and prob- 
lems of development has been brought up to date. 
There is an added appendix assembling lists of ex- 
ercises and projects for each chapter. The organi- 
zation of subject matter is as follows: introduction; 
physical development, 2 chapters; emotional de- 
velopment, 3 chapters; social development, 4 chap- 
ters; moral development, 2 chapters; intellectual 
development, 5 chapters; conclusion—R. G. 
Strassburger. 
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The Modern Reader's Guide to the Bible. By Har- 
old H. Watts. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1949. xii+524 pages. $3.75. 

This excellent book is by a teacher of the Bible 
as literature in the English Department at Purdue 
University. It is written as a guide to initial un- 
dergraduate study of the Bible, and to give a de- 
scription of the gap which sets the Bible apart 
from other bodies of literature. Judging both from 
the content of the book and from the excellent 
list of suggested readings for each chapter, the 
author has made himself familiar with representa- 
tive works of outstanding biblical scholars. He 
presents a liberal, historical interpretation of the 
Bible, with many pertinent side-references to other 
literatures which invite fruitful comparison or con- 
trast. This is much more than just a discussion 
of the Bible as literature, it is a real introduction 
to biblical interpretation. He is particularly con- 
scious of the positive contribution of the Bible to 
Western culture and its role in Western history. 
It is no mere description of Bible content, but an 
interpretation of the high-lights of Hebrew history 
and the significance of the ideas about the world, 
man, and God found in the Bible. 

The author is conscious of literary critical prob- 
lems involved, although in his analysis of the 
prophets he sometimes ascribes more to the proph- 
et than most scholars admit. He uses the Authorized 
Version, which makes his handling of the poetic 
portions of the Bible more difficult than though 
he had used some more recent translations. There 
is a footnote reference to Moffatt (misspelled 
“Moffat” ), Goodspeed, and Knox, but none to J. 
M. P. Smith, or to the R. S. V. of the N. T. The 
use of Smith’s translation would have suggested a 
tadically different interpretation of Job 13:15. 
Without intending to deny the general excellence 
of Watts’ interpretation, one may disagree with 
him at what are sometimes crucial points. To 
conceive of early Hebrew religion in terms of 
animism and totemism is not in accord with the 
best modern biblical scholarship. Although he 
does recognize Mosaic henotheism, he misinter- 
prets its character, as the reviewer sees it, and to 
say that Moses’ experience provided him with a 
deity no different in kind from other deities of the 
ancient world is wide of the mark, in view of the 
manner in which early Hebrew religion rejected 
Canaanite mythology. The author would have 
profited from a greater consideration of the con- 
siderable mass of Canaanite literature which we 
now possess, in the light of which he could hardly 
have interpreted Jacob’s pillar in animistic terms, 
or have suggested that Abraham’s devotion to “the 
Other” may have been restricted to veneration of 
the sun and moon. The reviewer objects to the 
use of “the Other,” defined as that which men feel 
beyond their control or as a force, in the place of 
God; it is less satisfactory in suggesting the con- 
tent of either Canaanite or Hebrew belief in deity, 
and it does an injustice to Hebrew history to say 
that it is concerned with the unfolding relation 
between the Hebrew people and the Other. There 


are 14 useful and generally accurate charts. The 
chronology of the first is several centuries too high, 
putting the pyramid age back into the fourth 
millennium. The date 2100, is too early for either 
oo or Hammurabi, the latter living ca. 1700 

Despite such things as these, the reviewer has 
high praise for the book. The author has a fine 
grasp of both O. T. and N. T. history and litera- 
ture. The reviewer would take the opportunity, 
however, to express his opinion that undergraduate 
introductions to the Bible should not be taught 
in the Department of English, but in a Depart- 
ment of Religion or a Department of Bible, by a 
teacher able to use primary sources and as much 
an authority in his field as the man in the Depart- 
ment of Physics or Chemistry. When this is said, 
the reviewer knows that he would profit much 
from sitting at the feet of Professor Watts, and 
that good Bible teaching is being done in depart- 
ments of English. — Herbert G. May, Professor of 
Old Testament, Graduate School of Theology, 
Oberlin College. 


ses Ss 
Essays and Sketches. By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. 
New edition edited with a Preface and Intro- 


duction by Charles Frederick Harrold. New 

York: Longmans, Green & Company, 1948. 

3 vols. $3.50 each. 

It is quite opportune that there should be a 
new edition of the works of John Henry Newman 
just at this time when the signs of a rising tide 
of Roman Catholicism seem to become apparent 
in the American religious scene. 

Although Newman rightfully holds high rank 
as a philosopher, critic, literatus, scholar, historian 
and author, nevertheless his chief claim to a place 
in history is as the convert to and apologist for 
Roman Catholicism. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, to discover that the bulk, not only of the 
works included in the three volumes of Essays and 
Sketches under review, but of the entire list of 
volumes to be included in this new edition is 
comprised of writings which have direct or in- 
direct bearing upon the course of his religious 
pilgrimage from Anglicanism to Romanism. 

Of the sixteen works collected in these three 
volumes, no less than ten are of worth in tracing 
the shift of his allegiance from the episcopate of 
the Anglican Church to that of the Roman Church, 
while four more, written after his conversion, are 
explanatory and elaborative of his position. Only 
the first two works of Volume I, “Personal and 
Literary Character of Cicero” and “Poetry, With 
Reference to Aristotle’s Poetics,” do not bear upon 
his religious situation. 

The reader will find these volumes very worth 
while. Newman’s mastery and use of the English 
tongue is a treat in itself. His variety of style is 
intriguing. The solid, logical consistency of most 
of his thought makes for unusual lucidity. But 
it is the fascinating inexorability with which his 
logic drives him step by step, when once he has 
accepted the primacy of the episcopate as the 
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mark of the true Church, to what he concludes is 
the only tenable conclusion, the assumption that 
the Church of Rome is the sole true Church. In 
his course he attacks rationalism, liberalism and 
Protestantism, all in defense of the Anglican epis- 
copate, but at last the very arguments which he 
has used to defend that episcopate turn out to be 
the weapons he finds himself constrained to turn 
against it. 

Dr. Harrold has done a first-rate piece of edi- 
torial work on these three volumes. His choice 
of the works to be used gives us a wide-range view 
of Newman’s development, both as a thinker and 
a writer, from the obvious callowness of the ear- 
liest works selected to the ripe maturity of the last 
works included in these pages. The introductions 
are concise but amply adequate. The abridgement 
of “Rise and Progress of Universities” was a diffi- 
cult undertaking which Dr. Harrold carries off 
with commendable success. If the remaining vol- 
umes of the proposed series measure up to the 
standard set by these, the entire series will consti- 
tute a fine addition to our supply of great works 
in the English language. — Richard Wolf, Depart- 
ment of Church History, Yale Divinity School. 

es ss 


Jewish Book Annual [Vol. 7], 5709, 1948-49. 
Sponsored by the Jewish Welfare Board. New 
York: Jewish Book Council of America, 1948. 
v+236 pages. $2.00. 


The Jewish Book Annual is the official publi- 
cation of the Jewish Book Council of America. 
Volume 7 for the year 1948-49 contains a sum- 
mary of the Jewish literary output for the current 
year. “Jewish books,” says the editor, Dr. Solo- 
mon Grayzel, in the Introduction, ‘ ‘are, we think, 
the revivifying element that will bring unity, vi- 
tality and’ meaning to contemporary Jewish life.” 

The Annual is rich in content and information 
concerning the literary efforts of the Jewish peo- 
ple. It contains lists of new publications in the 
three languages used in this country by the Jewish 
people, and articles of a more or less biographical 
nature of timely as well as perennial interest. In 
the 116 pages of the English section, the reader is 
introduced to the Jewish books that have appeared 
in English, Hebrew and Yiddish. 


A glance at the table of contents will reveal the 
scope of the Annual. The first article, “The Year’s 
Bookshelf” reveals an amazing variety of volumes 
that have been published in one year. It surveys 
the Jewish books in English published in America 
for 1947-48. Included are books on the Scriptures, 
History, Biographies and Memoirs, Fiction, works 
and novels on anti-Semitism, Verse and Drama, 
Palestine and Zionism, and even Mystery and Ad- 
venture stories. 


The two articles, “Among the Recent Hebrew 
Books” and “Among the Recent Yiddish Books” 
give the reader an insight into the field of Hebrew 
and Yiddish literature. Especially noteworthy is 
another article on “Modern Yiddish Literature in 
English Translation.” Many readers of Sholem 
Asch, for example, do not know that all of his 
works were written originally in the Yiddish lan- 
guage. The author of the latter article points out 
that many other works of equally great writers 
should be translated into English to paint a more 
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comprehensive picture of the infinite richness of 
the Yiddish field. 

The first biography deals with Dr. Alexander 
Marks, one of the ablest Jewish historians who 
has reached his 70th birthday. He is a professor 
at the Jewish Theological Seminary of America. 
The other biographical sketch is of Emma Lazarus, 
whose 100th birthday is observed this year. Miss 
Lazarus died at the age of 36 in 1887. To the 
American people, Emma Lazarus is chiefly known 
by her sonnet, “The New Colossus” inscribed on a 
tablet attached to the Statue of Liberty in New 
York Harbor. The renewed interest in her works 
reveals her to be a poet of great sensitivity and 
ability. 

Sixty years of the Jewish Publication Society of 
America, which is the pioneer organization in the 
field of publication of English books on Jewish 
subjects, is described in the articles entitled “Two 
Generations of Literary Labor” and “The Fifty 
Years of the American Jewish Year Book.” — 
Nathan Brilliant, Director, Cleveland Bureau of 
Jewish Education. i 


Child Growth and Development. By ELIZABETH 
B. HuRLOcCK. New York: Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1949. x+374 
pages. $3.50. 

The outstanding contribution of this book is the 
manner in which it translates scientific findings 
into popular language that will appeal to the aver- 
age parent. A mother who is a practicing psychol- 
ogist has written this manual on child develop- 
ment. The natural growth of a child physically, 
in body control, language development, emotional- 
ly, and as a personality make this approach for 
young parents a very practical guide. 


The author is especially cognizant of treating 
the child as a whole person. She directs the parent 
or nursery school and kindergarten teacher in what 
to expect at every level of development up to six 
years of age. Part One is very valuable to orient 
expectant parents before the baby arrives in every 
aspect — physical, material and psychological. The 
165 photographs, especially in Part Two, make 
baby’s development very graphic. Unusually help- 
ful are the how-to-do-it pictures of step by step 
procedures in preparing the baby’s formula, fold- 
ing a diaper, bathing the baby, and motor develop- 
ment during the first year. 


The chapter on Emotions and Their Control re- 
veals the problems parents will have in usual de- 
velopment. In most instances Dr. Hurlock gives 
the normal causes of children’s emotional outbursts 
but does not give constructive suggestions for deal- 
ing with such expressions as fears, jealousy and 
shyness. 


Part Three deals with the child’s problems and 
habits in everyday living such as mealtime, bed- 
time, suggested schedules for the child at various 
ages. The chapter on the educational aspect of 
discipline is worth the cost of the book. Most par- 
ents are eager to compare their child to others the 
same age so tests for infants and toddlers are in- 
cluded. A helpful evaluation of the type of toys 
for the child at different ages is given. 

Part Four presents the child as a person. His 
play companions and family relationships and his 
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need for a place of his own in the home set-up 
indicate the influences that affect his character de- 
velopment. Early childhood is a critical period 
in personality building as the foundation of traits 
are established. Every parent will profit by the 
concluding chapter on Getting Ready for School. 
A valuable bibliography of books and visual aids 
on child care makes this interpretive handbook a 
rich resource. The reader will be delighted with 
the pictures by American artists that introduce each 
part of the book. — Dorothy Wolcott, Professor of 
Education, Findley College. 
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Flophouse. By JESSE WALTER DEES, JR. Fran- 
cestown, N. H.: Marshall Jones Company, 1948. 
xxv +170 pages. $4.00 
Like Nels Anderson, whens book The Hobo 

early stimulated his interest, Professor Dees has 

paid the Price of intimate first-hand contact with 

“flophouse,” ‘cage hotel” and their clients in Chi- 
cago’s Hobohemia. His diary as a bona fide pau- 
per reporting his experiences in 1938-39 makes 

vivid and interesting reading. However, its soci- 

ological value is lessened by elapsed time and the 

many significant changes brought about by World 

War II and by the adoption of some of the basic 

recommendations made at the completion of that 

study. 

The book begins with a very brief and hurried 
review of public relief in England from the 16th 
century to the 20th, proceeds to sketch in outline 
public relief policies in America in the early 
twentieth century, for which the data are neither 
adequate nor up to date, and then, in some detail 
recounts the history of public relief in Chicago, 
from 1901 to 1938, when the author launched his 
own survey. Five chapters, about a third of the 
book, are given to his findings, making frequent 
use of the diary and offering as well some statisti- 
cal data. A concluding chapter is given over to 
recommendations and a not very satisfactory at- 
tempt to recount the improvements which occurred 
between 1938 and 1942, and to report in outline 
the aims and methods of two private Chicago 
agencies which, as of 1946, seem largely to have 
supplanted the public relief shelters. 

Such value as the book possesses lies in the ex- 
cellent reporting done in the diary entries. It is 
unfortunate that the publication of this material 
has been so long delayed. — Arthur L. Swift, Jr., 
Professor of Church and Community, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York. 
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Introduction to Zen Buddhism. By DAISETZ 
TEITARO SUZUKI. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1949. 136 pages. $3.75. 

In English there is no more prolific writer on 
the subject of Zen Buddhism than the Japanese 
scholar who is author of this little book. His Es- 
says in Zen Buddhism fill three large volumes, to 
which a fourth is soon to be added. In his investi- 
gations he utilizes Sanskrit, Pali, Chinese and Jap- 
anese, discussing subtle technical terms with deli- 
cate discrimination. His larger works are there- 
fore difficult for beginners. 


This presentation, however, is untechnical. It 
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really consists of popular articles written originally 
during World War I, now for the first time pub- 
lished in book form. These treat different aspects 
of the Zen form of Buddhist experience in elemen- 
tary style. A new feature is the Foreword by Dr. 
C. G. Jung, first written for the German edition 
of Suzuki’s book but here translated into English. 
Jung compares the Zen enlightenment experience 
(satori) with certain features of Western mysti- 
cism, but believes the use of Zen Buddhism among 
Western peoples is very improbable. His reason 
is that its form of psychotherapy is adjusted to 
spiritual conceptions which are missing in the 
West. This judgment is no doubt true. The 
Westerner will for the most part remain a spec- 
tator, not a participant, in the strange disciplines 
of Zen. Suzuki’s book, nevertheless, helps the 
Westerner to understand this Eastern form of re- 
ligion. — Clarence H. Hamilton, Professor of 
Philosophy of Religion and Christian Missions, 
Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin College. 
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Biblical Criticism and Heresy in Milton. By 
GEORGE NEWTON CONKLIN. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1949. x +137 pages. $2.50. 
Mr. Conklin’s central thesis, that Milton’s ap- 

proach to the establishment of Christian doctrine 
was that of a Puritan, an independent thinker, and 
a Humanist, is essentially sound. This, as Milton 
himself tells us in De Doctrina Christiana, implies 
first of all the necessity for a careful and exact 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures in the origina! 
languages in an effort to establish the plain and 
simple meaning of the text, and second, complete 
individual freedom in matters of interpretation, 
subject only to human reason and the divine guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit. Having established his 
thesis, Mr. Conklin goes on, first to refute Mr. 
Harris Fletcher’s insistence upon Milton’s depend- 
ence upon rabbinical exegesis, and then to examine 
in the closing chapters two central heterodoxies in 
Milton’s teaching: the so-called materialism — the 
rejection of the orthodox interpretation of the crea- 
tion ex nibilo for the theory of creation from pre- 
existent matter, the bringing of form out of the 
formless; and Milton’s mortalism, the belief that 
the soul is one with, and dies with, the body. Both 
of these for Mr. Conklin illustrate Milton’s insis- 
tence upon the basic Protestant theory of the abso- 
lute sufficiency of the Scriptures in Christian the- 
ology. 

Mr. Conklin’s volume is a slender one, which 
for all its slightness, is still a valuable study, well 
documented and —— though perhaps for the 
layman, somewhat heavily laden with the learned 
and recondite.— Howard Troyer, Professor of 
English, Lawrence College. 
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Capsules of Wisdom. Compiled by Max L. For. 
MAN. New York: Bloch Publishing Company, 
1948. xiit+210 pages. $2.50. 

This volume is designed as an every ready hand- 
book for ministers, teachers, lay-workers, editors 
and all interested in organized religious life. It 
is an excellent compilation of a few thousand 
verses, texts, and pithy epigrams, divided into 14 
major subjects, and broken down into 48 detailed 
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headings. Each title is subdivided into three parts 
— biblical, talmudic, and general. 

Though written originally for those working 
especially in the Jewish field, this volume will be 
of great interest and benefit to Christian ministers 
and teachers. The biblical section under each head- 
ing will supply all clergymen with “ready” Old 
Testaments texts for many and varied occasions. 
Of course, many of these texts are out of context — 
but no more so than are the many texts which 
clergymen are often prone to use in their preach- 
ing. The talmudic section will be of greatest in- 
terest to Christians because the Talmud will be 
shown to be a rich source of spiritual thought not 
otherwise so easily available to non-Jewish readers, 
and systemized under headings and categories eas- 
ily understood. The general section containing 
striking, pithy sayings will be of great value to 
Protestant clergymen in filling in spots in their 
church bulletins or for bulletin-board use. 

Rabbi Forman’s collection of “capsules of wis- 
dom” is undoubtedly one of the best collections 
of such materials yet to be published. — Herman 
Hailperin, Rabbi, Tree of Life Congregation, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
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History of New Testament Times, with an Intro- 
duction to the Apocrypha. By ROBERT H. PFEIF- 
FER. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1949. 
xiit+561 pages. $4.00. 


About twenty-five years ago I was privileged to 
take a course with Dr. Pfeiffer in “The Intertesta- 
mental Period.” It was a fascinating course, fresh, 
animated, factual, spiritual. Here, a quarter of a 
century later, my former teacher in Part II corre- 
lates “the intertestamental period” writings (The 
Apocrypha) into one section of this massive vol- 
ume; and in Part I he richly describes the religious, 
political, and literary history of Palestinian Judaism 
and Hellenistic Judaism from 200 B.C.-A.D. 200. 
This par excellent volume, along with his Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament, will long stand as 
the basic reference books in their respective fields. 
In The Apocrypha (Part Il) critical problems re- 
lated to original language, authorship, date and 
composition, literary characteristics, historicity, 
religious teaching, sources employed, and unity 
are discussed. In each case many views of scholars 
are given, though Dr. Pfeiffer always wherever 
possible gives his own careful evaluations. In 
Part I a careful delineation of Jewish history in its 
many phases is given from 332 B.C. (Hellenistic 
Domination) to the war against the Romans, A.D. 
73; a comprehensive sketch of the religion, philos- 
ophy, science, and literature of Hellenism is de- 
picted; the story of the Jews in their dispersion is 
described; thirty-five pages relate the Alexandrian- 
Jewish writings of such persons as Philo, Aristeas, 
Thallus, Theodotus, and Josephus. An extensive 
bibliography of books and articles, mainly in Eng- 
lish, German, and French, is appended to this 
scholarly volume. No less can be said of this 
book than this: No biblical student’s library will 
be complete without this classical volume. It is the 
kind of a book which will be used again and again 
as the encyclopedic answer to the problems encom- 
passed by its pages. — Thomas S. Kepler, Professor 
of New Testament, Graduate School of Theology, 
Oberlin College. 
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Humanism as a Philosophy. By CORLISS LAMONT. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1949. 368 
pages. $3.75. 

The title is exact. As a well-ordered statement 
of the whole position of Humanism, this volume 
by the author of The Illusion of Immortality is one 
of the clearest and best. Mr. Lamont is a con- 
vinced exponent of the type of thinking he sets 
forth, and knows its essential character. 

The author casts his net widely through the his- 
tory of philosophy, religion and literature in order 
to bring forth evidence that “the chief end of hu- 
man life is to work for the happiness of man upon 
this earth and within the confines of the Nature 
that is his home.” On the basis of a mind-body 
monism as taught by Naturalism and Materialism 
he contends that “this life is all and enough,” thus 
rejecting belief in immortality. On the basis of 
the findings of physical science he contends against 
supernaturalism and idealism, rejecting belief in 
a personal God. In the search for truth, he shows 
that Humanism dismisses revelation, authority and 
intuition, relying solely on reason and science. On 
the side of positive affirmation he writes inspiring- 
ly of Humanist devotion to the joys and realiza- 
tions of this life, to human social good, and to the 
establishment of democracy and peace “on the 
foundations of a flourishing and cooperative eco- 
nomic order, both national and international.” 

Mr. Lamont has rendered service in uncovering 
the structure of Humanist philosophy. Granted 
his premises, all his conclusions follow quite nat- 
urally. For one not convinced of these premises, 
however, it is not clear why faith in God and 
immortality must be thus unreservedly rejected in 
order to be devoted to humane ends. Not all psy- 
chologists are mind-body monists. Nor is mate- 
rialism the only possible metaphysics. There have 
been many theists genuinely devoted to the good 
of their fellows and of humanity. And believers 
in immortality have been found in many different 
camps of thought who recognize all the human 
good which Mr. Lamont exalts. 

There is no doubt, however, of the attractive, 
readable style of the book and of the evident wide 
reading and appreciations of the author. Whether 
one agrees or not throughout, all students of con- 
temporary types of philosophy will find it stimu- 
lating.— Clarence H. Hamilton, Professor of Phi- 
losophy of Religion and Christian Missions, Gradu- 
ate School of Theology, Oberlin College. 
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The Zionist Idea. By JOSEPH HELLER. New York: 
~~ Books, Inc., 1949. viit246 pages. 
3.00. 


The cover jacket tells us that the book is “a 
clear and succinct exposition of the ideas and forces 
upon which the Zionist movement and the State 
of Israel are based.” This reviewer is inclined to 
agree with the blurb. 

The volume supplies a need for those who can- 
not and will not read Sokolov’s book on the His- 
tory of Zionism which is voluminous and old. Here 
in the present study one finds a careful and illumi- 
nating study of the basic idea of Zionism particu- 
larly its religious phase which is so often over- 
looked. The author makes clear that Zionism is 
not a purely secular movement even though cer- 
tain thinkers may have emphasized its lay features. 
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Religion or rather Judaism has always played a 
dominant role in Zionist ideology. 

The various kinds of Zionism, spiritual, social- 
ist, religious, and general are capably di b 
The author also deals with the Arab situation and 
in view of recent events, namely the founding of 
the new State of Israel and its recognition by the 
United Nations, discusses frankly all the problems 
involved. 

The general reader, Jewish as well as Gentile, 
will find this book exceedingly valuable for the 
information it furnishes. Some may object to his 
philosophy of Jewish history, his defense of the 
election of Israel, but these are no flaws. The 
chief criticism I would make is that the reading 
matter is often too terse, very much like a text- 
book. — Felix A. Levy, Rabbi, Temple Emanuel, 


Chicago. 
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Understanding the New Testament. By lan W. 
Fraser. New York and Nashville: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1949. 160 pages. $1.75. 


This is another popular introduction to the 
books of the New Testament. The chapters arise 
out of the teaching work of a minister from New 
Zealand who has studied in the United States and 
in Europe. To compare with other books from the 
same publisher, it is distinctly more elementary 
than the Introduction by Barnett and somewhat 
more extended than the reviewer’s Study of the 
New Testament. 

The general point of view is moderately liberal. 
Except on the authorship of Ephesians the author 
follows in the main the type of conclusions of his 
teacher, Ernest F. Scott. After an introductory 
chapter, the introductory problems and contents 
are surveyed first of the Synoptics and Acts, the 
Pauline epistles, the Catholic Epistles, and finally 
the Johannine literature. The book is written in a 
clear and readable style, and the material has been 
tested by use with various lay groups. 

The distribution of space among the 26 canoni- 
cal books is to say the least strange. Five pages 
are assigned to the Gospel according to Matthew 
and five also to the Epistle of James. The outline 
of I John is almost three times as long as the out- 
line of Revelation despite the fact that the book 
is not a third as large. The outline of Ephesians 
covers four times as much space as the outline of 
the Gospel of Luke. These and many other similar 
illustrations raise the question as to whether the 
message of the New Testament is seen in due pro- 
portion. 

Many ministers and teachers will find this a 
useful manual to introduce classes to the contents 
of the New Testament. It should supplement the 
extensive literature on the subject by making avail- 
able the approach of a well-read pastor. — Clarence 
T. Craig, Dean, and Professor of New Testament, 
Drew Theological Seminary. 
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The Story of Methodism. By Halford E. Luccock 
and Paul Hutchinson. Revised edition, with 
two final chapters by Robert W. Goodloe. New 
York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1949. 528 pages. $4.00. 

Most contemporary novels sell on the present 
market for four or five dollars. We buy them and 
seldom give a second thought to the price. This 
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book reads like a novel. If its price seems too 
high for a religious book, just pretend you are buy- 
ing Captain from Castile or that long time best 
seller Gone with the Wind, and after you have fin- 
ished reading the book you will not be disappoint- 
ed. It is full of excitement, adventure, merriment, 
pathos, and every thing else it takes to up a 
good story. The history of Methodism is a won- 
derful story, and the authors of this book have told 
it well — so well that they have disguised the fact 
that they have written history at all. 

There are twenty-seven chapters in the book. 
The first eight of them describe the origin and na- 
ture of the Wesleyan revival in England. Chapter 
nine pictures Methodism as it crosses the Atlantic 
into the new world. Chapters ten through twelve 
take up again and complete the story of the move- 
ment in the mother country until the death of the 
Wesleys. The remainder of the book (except for 
chapters twenty-two and twenty-three which deal 
with the missionary enterprise and the church 
around the world) is given over entirely to the 
history of Methodist Church in North America, 
especially in the United States. Indeed, Metho- 
dism as we know it in its structure and method of 
operation is peculiarly an American creation. 

The most interesting feature of the book is its 
biographies. It presents its history, not through 
the record of General and Annual Conferences 
as do many of the standard Methodist histories, 
but through the careers of the preachers and the 
leaders. Consequently there is much homiletical 
material in the book. 

The Abingdon-Cokesbury Press is to be con- 
gratulated on bringing back into print this valuable 
work. It was first published in 1926. It has been 
enlarged and brought up to date. The last two 
chapters have been written by Professor Robert 
W. Goodloe of Southern Methodist University. He 
is to be congratulated on having preserved the style 
and spirit of the work as a whole. Indeed, the 
real worth of the book lies in the way in which 
it is written. The facts given can be found in most 
any good Methodist history, but no other book 
tells the story in quite the same way. This book 
is fascinatingly interesting. It is a book for preach- 
ers to recommend to laymen and to give to young 
people who ought to know about their church. — 
William R. Cannon, Professor of Church History, 
Candler School of baer a aed University. 


Introduction to Comparative Mysticism. By JAC- 
QUES DE MARQUETTE New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1949. 229 pages. $3.75. 

The Perennial Philosophy has become a popu- 
lar term. Nevertheless there is little agreement as 
to what in actual fact it may be. Is there a common 
basis of findings and practice uniting the most ex- 
pert of the practioneers of the Higher Religions? 
Before we can answer that we have to decide what 
the Higher Religions may be. Here there can 
possibly be some agreement. Christianity, the two 
forms of Buddhism, the Sufis in Islam and Vedanta 
probably give— with Taoism added as a form 
which may once again assert its right to separate 
existence — a team of Religions which with vary- 
ing accent do represent the loftiest aspirations and 
the noblest practices of mankind. Further it may 
be possible to say that, though the accent differs 
in each, the main features are present in all and 
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members of each group have practised methods 
that belong to the other groups. This used to be 
denied generally of Pali Buddhism. The latest re- 
search however would, as Dr. Marquette points out, 
show that originally Pali Buddhism did preach a 
doctrine singularly close to that of the Inner Light 
as conceived by the early Quakers. But it is not 
only in this respect that Dr. Marquette discovers a 
clear linkage between the Higher Religions. Start- 
ing with Vedanta, he passes to Buddhism and 
thence to Greek and Hebrew sources, so reaching 
Christianity. Thence he has little difficulty in 
passing on to Islam as represented by the Sufis. 
Throughout he is concerned to show that these re- 
ligions give a praxis whereby through methods of 
moral training and meditation man can attain 
through change of conduct and character to alter- 
ation of consciousness. He holds — and makes his 
contention scholarly appealing — that the root sin 
—as recognized by the five great religions — is to 
will to separation — that egotism which is seces- 
sion from the life eternal which all creatures should 
share in the One. This book is as easy reading as 
is possible on such a theme. Dr. Marquette is a 
formidable authority in a number of fields and at 
the same time he is able always to keep the wood 
of the Church Universal clear amid the many trees 
of the various doctrines. Further he is not merely 
a scholar competent to classify and to correlate. He 
is clearly much concerned with the practices that 
he describes and holds that in them and them alone 
lies the power to balance the disproportionate ad- 
vances in physical knowledge that are causing our 
civilization to capsize. Yet he does something 
more than preach a therapy. He believes that in 
practical, empirical religion, the religion of expe- 
rience and experiment according to the accepted 
universal rules, there lies the true evolution of 
mankind. Man is created for an experience as 
much beyond the experience of the average sensual 
or commonly educated man as that is beyond the 
experience of an animal or a germ. For these rea- 
sons this book seems singularly valuable for it will 
mot only give any reader a clear idea that the 
Perennial Philosophy does exist and what it is but 
it will also indicate how that Eternal Gospel may 
ibe put into practice. Indeed it is hard to overrate 
this volume’s importance for it is more than a 
closely informed review of the essential nature and 
force of the religions that have been the salt of the 
earth and the light of the world. It is also an 
inspiring challenge calling on those to whom the 
system and its results are made plain, to them- 
selves to undertake the task — for themselves and 
for mankind — of carrying on the apostolic succes- 
sion of those who have won to the life-giving and 
law sanctioning vision, without which the indi- 
vidual’s life must end in futility and society col- 
lapse into anarchy. — Gerald Heard, Santa Monica, 
Cal. 


se 
The Student’s Commentary on the Holy a 

By GEORGE WILLIAMS. 4th ed. Grand Ra 

ids, Mich.; Kregel Publications, 1949. 1038 

pages. $8.50. 

The author, who died in 1928, was a layman, 
one of the Paymasters for the Treasury at Dublin 
Castle, an evangelist by avocation. The first three 
editions were published anonymously. The volume 
has no introduction, and there are no general in- 
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troductions to the various books of the Bible, which 
are treated chapter by chapter or section by section. 
The viewpoint is uncompromisingly fundamental- 
istic, although doubtless many fundamentalists 
would have difficulty following the logic of the 
discussions. The O. T. is treated in terms of typol- 
ogy, and sometimes in terms of numerology. 

the reader is informed that the book of Numbers 
is the fourth book of the Pentateuch, and the num- 
ber four is the number of the earth, and therefore 
the book contains four types of Christ as the Son 
of Man on earth. No more needs to be said to 
suggest the nature of this volume. — Herbert G. 
May, Professor of Old Testament, Graduate School 
of Theology, sae | ee 


The Philosophy of Existence. By GABRIEL MAR- 
CEL. Translated by Manya Harari. New York: 
— Library, 1949. viiit96 pages. 

e072: 


For readers unacquainted with the contempo- 
rary existentialist school in France, this little book 
by a Christian existentialist philosopher is a good 
introduction. As far back as 1925 Marcel made 
contribution to this way of thinking in his essay, 
Existence and Objectivité. Later he read Kierke- 
gaard and followed with great interest the work 
of Heidegger, Jaspers, and Jean-Paul Sartre. 

The author presents his own form of existen- 
tialism rather than a general exposition of the 
movement as such. He does this in three chief 
essays, “On the Ontological Mystery,” “Existence 
and Human Freedom,” and “Testimony and Ex- 
istentialism.” In his second essay, however, he 
does give a friendly and searching account of some 
of Sartre’s main ideas in order to reveal their limi- 
tations. Marcel recognizes the truth of Sartre’s 
keen psychological observations, but points out that 
in deducing implications from them he falls into 
serious sophisms and absurdities. Sartre makes 
exaggerated use of the concept of negation, com- 
pletely rejects any idea of grace, and thoroughly 
misunderstands the experience of generosity. He 
also debases freedom by defining it as “the base- 
less basis of values.” Marcel himself holds that 
it is possible to so conceive a philosophy of exist- 
ence as to make room for the existence of Chris- 
tian fact. There are certain higher modes of 
human experience in which there is recognition of 
ontological mystery. Our sense of the metaphysi- 
cal gives us a humility from which springs “hope 
which does not depend upon ourselves.” Marcel’s 
existentialism is in this more ample dimension, and 
he finds it not inconsistent with Catholic faith. 

A fourth essay entitled “An Essay in Autobiog- 
raphy” closes the It throws light on the 
spiritual career of the author, though it adds no 
new ideas. Manya Harari’s translation is well 
done, notwithstanding the use of transcendance for 
transcendence, irrevelant for irre/evant, and an oc- 
casional retention of a French idiom where a full 
English equivalent would have been better. — 
Clarence H. Hamilton, Professor of Philosophy of 
Religion and Christian Missions, Graduate School 
of Theology, Oberlin College. 
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Fun-time Crafts. By JAMES SCHWALBACH. Chi- 


cago: Children’s Press, 1949. 39 pages. $1.25. 
Attractively illustrated craft book for children 
of primary and junior ages (7 to 12 years). 


It is 
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especially suited for use at home and in the class- 
room where the parent or teacher can guide the 
child in following the directions for activity. 

The suggestions for making a hundred things 
from simple materials at hand to be developed 
creatively should stimulate the child to try new 
ideas. Inexpensive supplies, as well as scraps of 
material, corks, paper bags, bottle tops, old hats, 
screws, macaroni, coffee or lard are used ingen- 
iously to make toys, designs, party favors, beanie 
hats, belts, purses, buttons, tree trimmings and pup- 
pets. A simple paste recipe, directions for finger 
painting, and a modeling mixture are included in 
this craft book.— Dorothy Wolcott, Professor of 
Education, Findley College. 
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China: The Land and the People. By GERALD F. 
WINFIELD. New York: William Sloane As- 
sociates, Inc., 1948. viit437 pages. $5.00. 
This is a popular book about the land and peo- 

ple of China. The author, who is Secretary of the 
Associated Boards for Christian Colleges in China, 
lived and worked in that country for thirteen 
years as a research biologist. His studies led him 
to observe such basic factors as geography, agri- 
culture, diet, clothing, shelter, health, education 
and the like. These factors he describes ably with 
zest and interest. A view of the people is given 
as one finds them in their ordinary occupations, 
largely apart from problems of war and politics, 
either national or international. War and poli- 
tics are not ignored in the treatment. But they 
appear as conditioning circumstances in the more 
basic problem of rebuilding China in terms of 
better sanitation, expanding agricultural produc- 
tion, sane industrial developments, and wise popu- 
lation control. 

Aside from an elementary chapter on language, 
the author does not discuss the cultural side of 
China. Art, literature, philosophy, religion are 
words which do not appear in the Index. The 
author’s chief concern, apparently, is with social 
engineering. His descriptions are warm and hu- 
man, however, and not overloaded with statistics. 
Sixteen pages of well-chosen photographs add to 
the attractiveness of the whole. It is a type of 
book that he who runs may read. — Clarence H. 
Hamilton, Professor of Philosophy of Religion and 
Christian Missions, Graduate School of Theology, 
Oberlin College. — 


Youth Asks about Religion. By JACK FINEGAN. 
pop York: Association Press, 1949. 192 pages. 
2.00. 

In this book the author gives his answers to one 
hundred religious questions which have been asked 
him by young people. The questions are presented 
as sub-titles with the answer to a given question 
following immediately after it has been raised. 
Questions dealing with the same general concerns 
are grouped together to form chapters dealing with 
the major areas of religious thought such as God, 
Jesus Christ, The Bible, The Other Religions, 
Prayer and Worship, Philosophy of Religion, Re- 
ligious Living and Immortality. This organization 
makes for a continuity of thought which would not 
be found if a simple question and answer arrange- 
ment had been followed 

The book is written in a simple and straightfor- 
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ward manner and the answers to the various ques- 
tions are direct and to the point. The major orien- 
tation is Christian —so much so in fact that the 
book might more accurately have been titled Youth 
Asks About Christianity. Other faiths are discussed 
but the Christian orientation is clearly present even 
when they are under consideration. This is not to 
suggest that the author is unduly biased or unfair 
in his treatment of other faiths. Such certainly is 
not the case. 

In general the book does an excellent job of 
answering the questions with which it deals in an 
informative stimulating way. It must be said, how- 
ever, that in the judgement of this reviewer it is 
written in the mood of conciliation and of apolo- 
getic. It defends most of the traditional concepts 
and practices of religion and seeks to make a place 
for them. It seeks to accommodate religious 
thought to modern knowledge but “plays down” 
the fundamentally different orientation which ex- 
ists between a person with the modern world view 
and the dualistic (spirit world — natural world) 
world view of earlier times. As a result funda- 
mental differences, rather than being sharpened 
up, are often obscured. Even so the book will be 
found helpful to young people and older lay peo- 
ple who have religious questions. — Myron Tag- 
gart Hopper, Professor of Religious Education, The 
College of the — La Kentucky. 


It’s Fun to Teach. By VictoR HoaG. New York: 
Morehouse-Gorham Company, 1949. xiii +199 
pages. $3.00. 

“Every Christian is a teacher.” The author urges 
teaching in the church school as a hobby. The 
amateur (amo, to love) is one who does a thing 
for the love of it. Practical suggestions are made 
on how to start, the way of teaching, training and 
self-discipline, and improving one’s skill. One 
chapter considers special problems and another 
special methods including the art of questioning, 
how to memorize, the filmstrip, student note books 
and class room dramatics. While the book has a 
few marks of the Episcopal Church such as em- 
phasis on “the content of the Faith” and bowing 
to the altar it will help any teacher. It is closer to 
the older concept of education than the newer. 

“Know in advance approximately what you wish 
your pupils to attempt” (p. 49). One class was 
much excited over a murder committed by a young 
fellow they knew personally. In meeting this burn- 
ing situation the author says, “Fortunately this 
teacher had the wit to recall the New Testament 
reference to demoniac possession and our Lord’s 
miracles, and was able to find a passage on this.” 

(p. 51).—A. J. W. Myers, Toronto, Canada. 
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Thirty Stories I Like to Tell. By MARGARET W. 
EGGLESTON. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1949. ix+140 pages. $1.50. 

No two story-tellers will ever find the same 
Stories appealing or easy to tell. It is possible that 
the author, who has been a leader in her field, has 
actually used these stories with success because of 
her personal enthusiasm for them and the story- 
telling skill which she has been able to bring to 
them. To the reviewer, however, they seem con- 
trived, unnecessarily sentimental, too obviously 
didactic, and, in some instances, not quite childlike 
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in content. When these criticisms have been made, 
it remains to be said that, as a collection, the stories 
have been so chosen as to include something of 
interest for every age group; have variety of setting, 
more of place than of time; bear a distinct mark 
of originality, since most of them have been built 
from, real life situations known to the author; and 
serve as provocative introduction to such little 
known heroes as Dr. Harry Plotz, President Frank- 
lin Pierce and Explorer Matthew Henson. Many 
of the stories have appeared in other Eggleston 
collections and where these are available this vol- 
ume does not seem to be an essential addition. In 
other cases it is recommended with reserve. — 
Eleanor E. Stevens, Boys and Girls’ Library, Ober- 
lin, Ohio. 
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The Psychology of Development and Personal Ad- 
justment. By JOHN E. ANDERSON. New York: 
Henry Holt & Company, 1949. xvit+720 
pages. $3.25. 

In writing a textbook for freshman and sopho- 
more college students, Professor Anderson (Uni- 
versity of Minnesota) has succeeded in making a 
good blend of practical and theoretical interests. 
His first aim is to aid the student “to meet his own 
problems and think constructively about them.” He 
gives clear, straightforward answers to the kind of 
questions young people are asking about themselves 
and other persons. His psychological approach is 
genetic, as he traces the developing capacities and 
tendencies of growing persons from birth to old 
age. He introduces concrete data from numerous 
psychological investigations by charts and brief de- 
scription without technical details or elaborate ci- 
tations. This facilitates the readability of the text, 
and for further study a twenty-four page bibliogra- 
phy at the end is arranged by chapter topics. In 
broad outline the author covers equipment for liv- 
ing, learning skills, motivation and attitudes, social 
behavior, orientation to adult life, and adjustment 
to family life. 

Religious educators will find here up-to-date 
facts and wise sifting of details in well-balanced 
perspective. — Paul E. Johnson, Professor of Psy- 
chology of Religion, School of Theology, Boston 
University. 
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Creed or Chaos? By DOROTHY L. SAYERS. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1949. 85 
pages. $2.25. 

Miss Dorothy Sayers, probably better known as 
a writer of lively detective stories and drama, is a 
competent theologian and one of the truest voices 
of this generation. This is an American edition of 
a book published earlier in England, and consists 
of seven essays and addresses. Though reflecting 
the background of wartime England, they deal with 
timeless aspects of the Christian gospel and are 
pointedly relevant to our time. 

The title essay is a spirited plea for more and 
better theology if Christian morality is to have 
foundations and the general structure of society is 
not to collapse. “It is hopeless to offer Christian- 
ity as a vaguely idealistic aspiration of a simple and 
consoling kind. . . . The brutal fact is that in this 
Christian country not one person in a hundred has 
the faintest notion what the church teaches about 
God or man or society or the person of Jesus Christ. 
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. . . The reason why the churches are discredited 
oday is not that they are too bigoted about theol- 
ogy, but that they have run away from theology.” 
(Substitute America for the author’s “Christian 
country,” and is the situation any different?) A 
main contention, developed in “The Greatest 
Drama Ever Staged” and “The Dogma is the 
Drama,” is that the Christian doctrine of the in- 
carnation, far from being a dull irrelevancy, is the 
most exciting and pertinent fact that could con- 
front the modern mind. 

Other sprightly essays, constructively provoca- 
tive, are “The other Six Deadly Sins” (besides 
lust), “Strong Meat” (a plea for a Christian ac- 
ceptance of time and the oncoming of maturity), 
and “Why Work?” This last, dealing with the 
daily job as the sphere of Christian living, opens 
up a theme which has had altogether too little at- 
tention in the churches. I can think of nothing 
better to introduce a discussion of Christian voca- 
tion with a group of laymen. In short, the whole 
book is a tonic for anybody who wants to see the 
Christian gospel get beneath surface platitudes to 
vital areas. You ought not to miss it.— Georgia 
Harkness, Professor of Applied Theology, Garrett 
Biblical Institute. “2 


The Purpose of the Gospels. By ERNEST F. SCOTT. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949. 
viit171 pages. $2.50. 

This volume with a delicacy of fine correlation 
of ideas, written in clear style, integrates the gen- 
eral tendency of New Testament scholarship in re- 
cent years. It discerns that “the New Testament 
is like a city built on two hills. Half of it is made 
up of historical records, and the other half of writ- 
ings which are mainly devotional and reflective.” 
The religion of the gospels (which is Palestinian 
in origin) cannot be separated from the reflections 
of the later church (imbued with Hellenism). 
The four gospels, written later than most of the 
epistles, naturally show a later theological reflec- 
tion woven into the initial facts of Palestinian be- 
ginnings. The gospels were apologetic attempts to 
modernize the Christian epic in the light of real 
life-situations, especially as Jewish-Gentile freedom, 
Roman persecution, and Gnosticism were faced by 
Christian interpreters. Hence the main purpose 
of the gospels was religious, so that Christians 
could both learn about Jesus and know how to 
meet life’s problems as he was interpreted in the 
light of growing ethical and theological perplex- 
ities. ‘ 

New Testament students are grateful to Dr. 
Scott in bringing out in his years of “retirement” 
volumes like this one. It is written with an easy 
and graphic language well adapted for the edifi- 
cation of non-technical and non-professional lov- 
ers of gospel studies. It is an excellent example 
of the way a devotional appreciation of the gospels 
can be wedded to the structyre of careful modern 
scholarship.— Thomas S. Kepler, Professor of New 
Testament, Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin 


College. 
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You Live after Death. By HAROLD SHERMAN. 


New York: Creative Age Press, 1949. 205 
pages. $2.00. 
Our age is secularistic, this-worldly. In church 


circles our dominant ethical-social interest does not 
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leave much place for the mystical or the other- 
worldly. “One world at a time,” we say. But the 
common man, within the church and without, still 
holds his concern for the life to come. This book 
will have readers. Whether it will help is another 
matter. 

Arguments for immortality commonly follow 
one of two lines. The first rests its case upon the 
nature of man: so with Plato, and in many other 
forms. Man is essentially spirit, and spirit is in- 
destructible. The argument is philosophical. The 
ground of hope for the other is belief in God. 
“Because thou art at my right hand, I shall not be 
moved.” The psalmist applied that to the next 
world as to this. The crucial question is whether 
a spiritual, personal, ethical Being is the ground 
and ruler of this universe. 

Mr. Sherman’s position is the former, following, 
however, the familiar and uncritical spiritualistic 
lines. He believes, it is true, in a personal God 
and states that the question of survival after death 
is linked with this belief; but his argument is 
based, not on faith in God, but on his idea of man 
and on “scientific” proof. 

His idea of man is not clear or always consistent. 
He distinguishes man, soul, spirit, and a “spiritual 
body” which man has here and now. The soul of 
man, we read, has no beginning or end, is imper- 
ishable. The spirit is not born and does not cease. 
But then he tells us that man is to “evolve” his 
soul and that the soul may disintegrate. The other 
side of his argument he calls scientific. The Rhine 
experiments at Duke are considered as “scientific” 
basis for the spiritualistic position. Besides telep- 
athy, he cites cases of men who leave their bodies 
and appear in recognizable visible form, familiar 
garb, etc., a few hundred miles distant. He him- 
self was in telepathic communication, he says, with 
Sir Herbert Wilkins when the latter was 3,000 
miles away in the far north. The only result of 
this which he reports is: “I was able to sense that 
he had a severe toothache.” No attempt is made 
to make clear how such trivial foundations can 
support either belief in a life beyond death or the 
great ethical-spiritual view of God and the world 
without which the belief in immortality has little 
meaning. — Harris Franklin Rall, Garrett Biblical 
Institute. 
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The Meaning of Christ for Paul. By ELIAS AN- 
DREWS. New York and Nashville: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1949. 266 pages. $3.00. 
This excellent book on Paul, written by a pro- 

fessor of New Testament and philosophy of re- 

ligion at Pine Hill Divinity Hall (Halifax), is 
one of the finest and most balanced studies on 

Pauline thought in recent years. It lacks the off- 

balance of some of our right-wing theologians of 

today, and it possesses a sanity regarding Paul’s 
relationship to the mystery religions. It is organ- 
ized in three sections: I. The Relation of Christ to 

Mankind. II. The Relation of Christ to God. 

III. The Origins of Pauline Christology. Dr. An- 

drews with delicacy and depth employs the re- 

ligious-historical method in his study of Paul. 

He sees Paul through careful focus of excellent 

scholars along with his own scholarship (few re- 

cent writers on Paul are missing in the footnotes) ; 
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but he also sees Paul as one who has great signifi- 
cance for us today. “Manifestly, the thought forms 
of the first century passed away with the disap- 
pearance of views that, in this scientific age, are 
no longer tenable. We must see, however, that 
belief in the absolute value of Jesus Christ for 
faith, for human life, and human redemption, cer- 
tainly a Pauline conviction, is as vital for Chris- 
tianity today as it was for Paul.” Religious edu- 
cators cannot miss the rich scholarship embodied 
in this book, written with a lucid freshness. Here 
is fine aid to know “what and how of Paul” to 
“modernize,” just as Paul in his century attempted 
to modernize a Jewish prophetic movement plus 
faith in Christ into a hellenistic environment. — 
Thomas S. Kepler, Professor of New Testament, 
Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin College. 
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Rosita, A Little Girl of Puerto Rico, by JEANETTE 

PERKINS BROWN. The Friendship Press, Oct. 

1948. Board Covers, 75c. 

Rosita is a little Puerto Rican child whose cus- 
toms and mode of living are quite different from 
those of an American child of similar age. Within 
the limits of a simple story written in nursery 
school-kindergarten age language, Mrs. Brown has 
shown this different life. The little readers or 
younger listeners, however, will not be disturbed 
by this strangeness. Rather they will be intrigued 
at the idea of living in the hills with Mama and 
Papa and of eating rice from a dish which Papa 
made from a gourd. The differences between 
Rosita and themselves will be no barrier to their 
friendly feelings toward her. 

Thus, when Rosita receives her Christmas gifts 
from the Three Kings instead of from Santa Claus, 
it merely adds to the interest of the story. Adults 
who hover about, may wish to call attention to 
the fact that Rosita’s gifts were in exchange for 
her kind regard for the camels who brought the 
visitors. The author scrupulously avoids any such 
preachments, but so well is the tale developed 
that the values of a loving home and kindness to 
others are clearly indicated. 

This is an admirable example of how a story 
can set little minds on the paths of decency and 
friendship which we hope they will follow. 

The colored illustrations and clear printed pages 
are in the tradition of good children’s books. 
Aptly called a “little friendship book.”—Mamie G. 
Gamoran, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Elmtown’s Youth, by A. B. HOLLINGSHEAD. 
New York, Wiley and Sons, 1949. 480 p. $3.50 
“The social behavior of adolescents is related 
functionally to the position their families occupy 
in the social structure of the community.’ 

To test this hypothesis, Dr. and Mrs. Hollings- 
head lived for ten months in Elmtown, a typical 
mid-west corn belt town of about 6,000 popula- 
tion. They studied all phases of the community 
structure, accumulated an amazing amount of in- 
formation about the 735 adolescents of high school 
age (both in and out of school), developed a 
careful and elaborate method of classifying them 
and their families into five social classes. 

The findings and conclusions, which sustain the 
hypothesis stated above, are both impressive and 
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depressing. They are carefully and modestly 
stated; yet the weight of evidence supporting them 
is undeniable and inescapable. The picture they 
paint is far different from the America of freedom, 
equal opportunity, universal secondary education 
and unhampered movement on the social “ladder” 
in which most Elmtowners, — indeed most Ameri- 
cans, — implicitly believe. 

The Hollingsheads analyze the behavior of these 
adolescents with respect to the school, the church, 
the job, recreation, their peers, and the family. 
They show how the class system operates in every 
one of these areas perpetuating itself both in the 
lives and in the minds of the inhabitants of Elm- 
town. 

Particularly important for the minister and 
church leader is the revelation of the complete 
subjection of the churches and of church youth 
programs to the pattern of class division and dis- 
crimination. Elmtown’s churches are shown to 
be wholly unable to rise above these lines of class 
in a ministry to “all the people” or to “all the 
youth of the community.” Upper class youth par- 
ticipate in and dominate church youth programs 
as they do every other aspect of youth life. Lower 
class youth do not seek entrance into church youth 
programs, and if they do they are driven out by the 
subtle social pressures of which the upper class 
youth are already masters. If you think your 
church is different in this regard from those of 
Elmtown, you better invite the Hollingsheads to 
study you,—or for your peace of mind, perhaps 
you better not. 

Another extremely significant finding of the 
book has to do with the power of the “clique.” It 
appears that that little intimate group with which 
a young person “pals” is a more powerful deter- 
minant of what he will do and say and think and 
feel than his family, his teachers or his church. 
And, significantly, cliques are invariably composed 
of young people in the same social class or from 
two adjacent classes. The clique, therefore, rein- 
forces the pattern of class. 

This book deserves a much wider audience than, 
—I fear,— it will receive. It challenges many 
of our presuppositions and especially those of the 
church, which claims to be teaching the “brother- 
hood of men.”—Shirley E. Green, Merom, Ind. 
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Give Me Thy Vineyard. By GUY HOWARD. Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1949. 
287 pages. $3.00. 


Books differ from most other goods. For three 


dollars one can buy Give Me Thy Vineyard which’ 


was adjudged worth $10,000. It was awarded the 
publishers’ International Fiction Contest Prize. It 
is a novel of the Ozarks by one who has lived 
there many years and is known as the “walkin’ 
preacher of the Ozarks. The people are painted in 
strong colors but not jazzed up. These are real 
people, some good, some bad. The social struggle 
of vested interests against the isolated community 
is seen in its ugliness. The story is clean and at 
times gripping and the place of education and re- 
ligion grows out of the story. The influence of 
the teacher-preacher is enduring and is not magical, 
and sorrow and joy play their parts naturally as in 
life. — A. J. W. Myers, Toronto, Canada. 
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Your Child’s Mind and Body: A Practical Guide 
for Parents. By FLANDERS DUNBAR. New York: 
Random House, 1949. xiv+324 pages. $2.95. 


This brightly written, happily phrased collection 
of sallies on the bringing up of children is mostly 
sound in its advice, and often better than common- 
sense. Handy slogans underline the text. When 
we consider the profound influence exerted by 
“Sp2re the rod and spoil the child,” we may well 
anticipate wide circulation for some of Dunbar’s: 
“Leave your child alone, but not lonely;” (on 
food) “When in doubt, leave it out;” “Play to be 
developmental, must be experimental;” “Play with 
your child, but don’t make him a plaything;” “Re- 
place ‘reject’ with respect;” ‘Five minutes of emo- 
tional closeness accomplish more than five hours 
of fussing.” A guiding theme is “If you have 
learned to be a good parent to yourself, you will 
be a good parent to your child.” A table of refer- 
ence by age of material appropriate to one month 
and up to seven years is a handy addition. 

Just how far this book replaces existing works 
or improves upon them — aside from the slogans 
and some fresh angles — is doubtful. We already 
have such classics as Susan Isaacs, The Nursery 
Years, Aldrichs’ Babies are Human Beings, Spock’s 
Commonsense Book of Baby and Child Care, Gesell 
and Ilg’s Infant and Child in the Culture of Today, 
Gessell’s The Child from Five to Ten, Wolf's The 
Parents’ Manual. Perhaps Dunbar’s book gives a 
bit more attention to adult’s attitudes than does 
any other, except perhaps Levy and Munroe’s The 
Happy Family. But if a choice were necessary, 
for a practical guide, the reviewer would put Spock 
first, Gessell and Ilg a close second. 

The audience for Your Child’s Mind and Body 
will be a limited one. Dunbar’s pen is facile — 
and erudite. The language is that of the intelli- 
gentsia (‘Ego is the reality-testing and integrating 
function of the personality.”) The atmosphere is 
predominantly that of small families, professional 
parents, nurses and even governesses, with pedia- 
tricians and psychiatrists easily reached by phone. 
There are most entertaining illustrative anecdotes, 
but a count indicates that less than a third concern 
boys, only about a quarter describe rather tvpical, 
nation-wide situations, and the best are about a. 
bright, sensitive little girl living in New York City. 
Perhaps the book should have been sponsored by 
the magazine, and called The New Yorker’s Book 
about Children. But whether the worried mother 
with five children, out on the Spring Grove Road, 
will be able to translate the admirable general at- 
titude into a concrete what-to-do-with-bed-wetting- 
Susan is another question. Spock, at 25c, would 
probably hit the spot. 


A final doubt: while the general attitude in- 
culcated is that of enjoying your children — live 
and let live— which modern over-conscientious 
parents seem to need, the book contains a slender 
but rather alarming thread of cautionary tales in 
the new manner: watch out for anxieties, beware 
of constant kissing, never give an enema without 
a very good reason carefully explained — for the 
psychiatrist will get him if you don’t watch out! 
Still and all, teachers, counselors, and other pro- 
fessionals will find enjoyment and profit in reading 
this book. — Joseph Chassell, Austen Riggs Foun- 
dation, Stockbridge, Mass. 
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Theological Seminary. 

CHARLES E. MANWILLER, Pittsburgh 
Board of Public Education. 

L. B. MOSELzy, First Baptist Church, 
Pittsburgh. 

THOMAS J. QUIGLEY, Pittsburgh Diocese 
Catholic Schools. 

HENRY A. RIDDLE, Western Theological 
Seminary, Pittsburgh. 

FLORENCE M. TEAGARDEN, University 
of Pittsburgh. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


ERNEST J. CHAVE, University of Chi- 
cago, Chairman. 


GEORGE Fox, Rabbi, 
Temple, Chicago, Ill 


South Shore 


Ross SNYDER, Chicago Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, Ill. 


WEIGHSTILL Woops, Attorney, Board 
of Trade Building, Chicago, Ill. 





EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


For list of members of this committee see the inside front cover. 


Note: The officers and committee chairmen act as ex officio members of each 
of the standing committees, and as members of the Board of Directors. 




















RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


OFFICERS 


HONORARY PRESIDENT— George A. 
Coe, Claremont, Cal. 


PRESIDENT — Samuel P. Franklin, Dean 
School of Education, University of 
Pittsburgh. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS — Ruth M. Shriver, 
Church of Brethren, Elgin, llinois, 
Emanuel Gamoran, Commission on 
Jewish Education, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


and Thomas J. Quigley, Superinten- 
ag of Catholic Schools, Pittsburgh, 
a. 


TREASURER — Weighstill Woods, At- 
torney, Board of Trade Building, 
Chicago, Ill 


RECORDING SECRETARY —O. M. Wal- 
on Council of Churches, Pittsburgh, 
a. 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Edna L. Acheson— Brick Presbyterian 
Church, Rochester, N. Y. 

Edward R. Bartlett — Iliff School of Theol- 
ogy, Denver, Col. 

Edna M. Baxter — School of Religious Edu- 
cation, Hartford, Conn. 

Israel _S. Chipkin — American Association 
for Jewish Education, New York City. 
Stewart G. Cole — Intercultural Education, 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
Alexander M. Duskin — Jewish Education 
—- of New York, Inc., New York 
ity. 
Harrison S. Elliott — Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City. 


Wesner Fallow — Andover-Newton Theolo- 
gical School, Newton Center, Mass. 


George Fox — Rabbi, South Shore Temple, 


Chicago, Ill. 
Solomon B. Freehof — Rabbi, Rodef Shalom 
Temple, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Roland B. Gittelsohn — Rabbi, 
Centre, L. I. 


Frank ee 


falo, 


Rockville 
- Westminster Church, Buf- 


ai anerre — Yale University, New 
aven, Conn. 


Charles E. Hendry — University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Leo L. Honor — Dropsie College, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Walter Howlett — Greater New York Com- 
mittee on Released Time, New York City. 


F. Ernest Johnson — Federal Council of 
a of Christ in America, New York 
ity 


Henry M. Johnson— Emory University, 
Emory, Ga. 


Gerald E. Knoff -— International Council of 
Religion Education, Chicago, Ill. 


Paul 
Springfield, Mass. 


M. Limbert — Springfield College, 


E. R. MacLean — Ontario Religious Edu- 
cation Council, Toronto, Ont. 


Donald M. Maynard — School of Theology, 
Boston University, Boston, Mass. 


Ross Snyder — Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary, Chicago, IIl. 

A. O. Steele — Johnson C. Smith Univer- 
sity, Charlotte, N. Carolina. 

J._ Edward Socoul —— seen Council of 
¥.E.C.A, ew York City. 


Erwin L. Shaver — International Council 
of Religious Education, Chicago, 


Thomas West — Attorney, Chicago, [Il. 


J. Paul Williams — Mt. Holyoke College, S. 
Hadley, Mass. 


REGIONAL DIRECTORS 


California — Paul Irwin, School of Religion, 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. 

Colorado — Ira A. Morton, Iliff School ot 
Theology, Denver. 

Florida — George L. Chindahl, Maitland. 

Kentucky —- Myron T. Hopper, College of 
Bible, Lexington. 

Michigan — Leon 
Israel, Detroit 2. 


Fram, Rabbi, Temple 


Missouri— L. L. Leftwich, Culver-Stock- 
ton College, Canton. 


New England — Ernest W. Kuebler, Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. 


New York-—-Samuel L. Hamilton, New 
York University, New York City. 


Texas — James L. Seneker, Southern Meth- 
odist University, Dallas. 


(Regional Directors are also Members of Board of Directors) 














